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w’s DRIVING WILL BE 


Quid, Chive 


AN INVITATION 


IF YOU WANT a new experience, a new sensation in driving, 
here’s an invitation of the utmost interest. 


The Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers of America invite 
you to try one of motoring’s great advances of recent years... 
Fluid Driving! 


In terms of engineering, Chrysler Corporation’s Fluid Drive 
is simplicity itself. Yet it creates such an amazing new kind of 
performance that the only way to know its results is to try it. 


Fluid Driving is smooth as oil because it literally is a drive 
through oil. It banishes jerks and jars. It makes driving so easy, 
so simple, so completely effortless that it becomes an entirely 
new experience. As one man puts it, “You just say when, where 
and how fast... the car does the rest!” 


Yet, even that description can’t give you the complete idea 
of Fluid Driving. Smoothness and driving ease are sensations; 
they really can’t be described, they must be felt! 


Fluid Drive was introduced to the public in 1938 on the 
higher-priced Chrysler cars. It has behind it today the proof of 
millions of miles and many thousands of delighted owners. 


For 1941, Fluid Drive will be available on models of Dodge 
and DeSoto as well as on all Chrysler cars. And Dodge, DeSoto 
and Chrysler dealers are making special arrangements to accom- 
modate the many who will want to experience Fluid Driving. 


Watch for announcements of the arrival in your city of 1941 
Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars with Fluid Drive. Then accept 
our invitation to drive one. There is no obligation. 


Just one short ride will reveal the advantages of Fluid Drive 
more clearly than any words... it will show you why this rev- 
olutionary development foretells that tomorrow’s driving will 
be Fluid Driving! 
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FENSE AND COST OF LIVING..........P. 9 
Will the sale of tanks to Uncle Sam boost the 
cost of the family’s new auto? Will the need for 
aluminum in warplanes place a higher price tag 
on the family’s kitchen utensils? Here in this 
article is the other side of the defense program— 
the side that may send the cost of living kiting. 
This forecast goes beyond the already well pub- 
licized facts of business prosperity . . . shows 
what may happen to John Public’s pocketbook. 

AS A NON-BELLIGERENT P. i] 
The American public has been given proof, 
through our “short-of-war” aid to Britain, that 
the gap between a neutral and non-belligerent 
power isn’t as wide as was commonly thought. 
Pressure already is being exerted for increased 
U.S. aid to Britain. This article reveals those 
pressures at work. 

MING ECONOMIC STRUGGLI [ 
Dollars ... good hard Yankee dollars... are go- 
ing to be used as ammunition against the imme- 
diate threat of Nazi economic and political pene- 
tration in South America. Congress already has 
approved a half-billion-dollar increase in the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s lending authority. At the 
same time, U.S. air and military missions are 
being strengthened in all strategic Latin-Amer- 
ican capitals. This article concisely reports the 
program that is being launched. 


[: Pk 


Millions of words already have been written and 
will be written on the effect of the draft on indi- 
viduals and homes. Comparatively little has 
been said about the effect of the draft on busi- 
ness. Here in one highly factual article are the 
things American businessmen will want to know. 


One year from today, if plans under way are not 
changed, this nation will have seen its armed 
land forces grow from 380,000 men to 1,400,000. 
The timetabling of this staggering job is graph- 
ically presented in Pictogram form. The article 
gives details of the program that will be of vital 
interest to all citizens. 


> PACE IN ¢ 
Presidential candidate Roosevelt is wooing la- 
bor. Presidential candidate Willkie is wooing the 
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West. State primaries already are indicating the 
political ardor of voters for Governors and Sen- 
ators. Out of the week’s political developments 
our experts have taken the basic trends, an- 
alyzed them, presented the salient points simply 
and clearly. 


TRAINING SOLDIERS OF INDUSTRY P 
The need for “men behind the lines” is urgent. 
Result: Government has streamlined its appren- 
tice-training program, is all set to turn out young 
mechanics and skilled workers on the “assembly- 
line” principle. This story of young men and 
machines is reported and interpreted in this 
week’s Newsgram after painstaking research in 
official offices. 
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Treasury officials and a good share of Congress- 
men already are concerned about the problem of 
how to clear another tax levy through the legis- 
lative mill early next year. Meanwhile divergent 
views in the Senate slows progress on the current 
excess profits tax bill. This article reveals Wash- 
ington’s “tax brains” at work. 

ME! : 

Defeated for re-election, the Nebraska Senator 
continues to be one of the most active personali- 
ties on Capitol Hill. Long after other swan songs 
will have been sung, his name will be recalled as 
sponsor of the conscription bill. Here is a thumb- 


nail personality sketch of the man who called 
America to the colors. 
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Surely indisputable evidence of its high knockless 
power and economical long mileage 
...at regular gas price! 


iia Thy Nu-Blue Sunoce !/ 


critical you are, the Compare it particularly with extra-priced gasolines! 
more likely you are to 
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Newsq vata 


All signs point to a greater role for U. S. in world affairs. Administra- 
tion shows no signs of retreating or standing still on present policies. This ten- 
dency is becoming less and less an issue in the campaign. Both Roosevelt and 
Willkie appear prepared to accept for this country more world responsibilities. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





More responsibilities mean crucial decisions in the period ahead, in Europe, 
in this hemisphere, in the Orient. Definite policies, however, depend upon the 
outcome of the Battle of Britain. 





The choice if Britain holds out: Whether to send more aid as a non-belliger- 
ent or whether to become an active ally, sending military reinforcements to the 
British Isles. Prospects: that non-belligerent status will not change, but more 
aid for Britain will come in the form of Supplies, in defending British interests 
in this hemisphere and in the Orient. 





The choice if Britain falls: Whether to assent to a Hitler-dominated peace or 
to urge joint British-American resistance from this hemisphere. Prospects: to 
continue resistance. 





Evidence points to closer ties with British in either event. Administra- 
tion is standing firm in the Orient, is moving toward outright alliance with 
Canada, is tightening ties with Latin America. 








Points to note: Future struggle will be for control of seas, and United 
States is getting a head start in the naval race; is greatly strengthened by new 
bases in Atlantic; will be invulnerable if the British fleet either continues to 
control European waters or falls back on Canada. Further point: In time, this 
country can attain overwhelming superiority in the air--and the time gap is be- 
ing closed. 








S Hitler is banking upon U. S. refusal to recognize need for internal adjust- 
ments in period ahead, is depending upon class divisions, labor troubles, farm 
problems, to produce domestic collapse. Thus he hopes for lessened opposition 
if he can win Britain, for conflict between U. S. and Canada, for division in 
Latin America. Hitler already is predicting an economic war between a German- 
controlled Europe and U. S.; expects to have the upper hand. 


! U. S. policies now call for both economic and military defense. In pros- 
pect are credits to Canada, credits to Latin America, credits for industrial ex- 
pansion at home. Outlook is that United States will accept leadership of this 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~~ (Continued) 


hemisphere and in Orient, as alternative to a policy of nationalism, calling for 
extended government controls over domestic business. 


Log jam in defense program is at last breaking. Period ahead will see an 
increasing flood of orders. Defense contracts last week reached $3,956,000,000: 
Army, $49,000,000; Navy, $3,907,000,000, including $3,861,000,000 for ships. 








Overlooked in defense picture has been importance to U. S. of British orders, 
While our defense program lagged, British buyers have gone heavily into the muni- 
tions market, have ordered $2,000,000,000 worth of airplanes, tanks, ships, etc. 
So long as Britain holds out, this equipment will be protecting this country. If 
Britain should fall, material could be available quickly to American Government. 
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Prospects are for rising business activity as long as U. S. prepares for a 
new world leadership. Short of war, outlook is against domestic price inflation. 
Reason: Plant capacity is expanding for defense, leaving present unused capacity 
available for meeting consumer demands that will increase under defense spending. 
Further, technological advances in industry reduce costs and prices; will tend to 
offset inflationary influences of credit expansion and defense spending. Recent 
price advances are viewed with no alarm in Washington, but are being closely watched. 
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Trend here is strongly away from leadership in Congress, strongly toward a 
growing executive leadership. Swing away from executive power that came with 


Supreme Court fight in 1937 ran its course in the present Congress; is being fol- 
lowed by a definite swing back toward more White House influence. Reason: The 
present period is one demanding action, is not one in which long debate and delib- 
erate delay bring best results. 





Congress, now getting ready to go home, has gone counter to ordinary polit- 
ical instincts; has raised taxes in an election year; has voted for conscription; 
has accepted with slight argument the executive leadership in foreign affairs in- 
volving naval aid to Britain. Coming election is to determine whether or not this 
trend is to continue; whether or not the country will return an obedient Congress 
or one that counters the executive. 











* * * 


The 1940 political campaign will continue to have trouble bucking national 
interest in European developments; will be up against fast-moving events abroad 
in weeks just ahead. Willkie is banking on popular reaction away from Europe, is 
going along with Roosevelt on foreign issues and sticking to domestic issues in 
his campaign. Roosevelt is neglecting many domestic issues; is sticking to his 
belief that what happens in Europe will determine the election result. 


White House conclusion appears to be that the Battle of Britain and its after- 
math will hold the attention of the American people until election; that domestic 
issues will be shoved into the background. Continued Wallace attacks on Hitler 
demonstrate the belief of Democratic campaign strategists that the German fuehrer 
is this country's major concern, that it is wise for Roosevelt to try to estab- 
lish a monopoly on opposition to Germany. 
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AILROADS may look about the 
same to you as they did at the 
time of the last World War, but any 
railroad man can tell you a lot of 
things have happened, a lot of im- 
provements have been made to give 
America far better railroads today 

than it had then. 


Here are two quick facts that size up 
the situation: 


Freight train speed today aver- 
ages nearly two-thirds faster. 


And freight trains perform 
more than twice as much trans- 
portation service per hour as 
freight trains did then. 


Behind these records are years 
of planning and hard work on 
the part of the railroads. 


They’ve increased sidetrack 
mileage. They’ve enlarged 
terminal facilities. They’ve 
speeded up the handling of 
freight through yards. They’ve 
developed a vastly improved 
method of having cars on hand 
wherever and whenever they 
are needed. Their freight cars 
and locomotives are bigger and 


FoR $90 


Start from your home town now 
on a Grand Circle Tour of the 
United States—east coast, west 
coast, border to border—go by 
one route, return by another— 
liberal stopovers—for $90 rail- 
road fare in coaches—$135 in , 
Pullmans (plus $45 for one or -. F » 
two passengers in a lower berth). y ' ws cere / 


NOW — TRAVEL ON CREDIT ’ / 


See your local ticket agent 
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better than they were 20 years ago. 


And they’ve met test after test with- 
out car shortage or delay. 


From August to October, 1939, for 
example, the largest increase in busi- 
ness ever recorded in so short a pe- 
riod was handled so smoothly that 
most people never heard about it. 


And they’ve got 50,000 more serv- 
iceable freight cars now than they 
had then. 


All of which adds up to this simple 
fact— 


In speed and operating efficiency 
the American railroads are at the 
highest peak in their history. 


That’s mighty good news for every 
American who wants to see this 
country of ours prepared to meet 
any emergency — because no other 
form of transportation can do the 
job that the railroads do. 


They’ve certainly proved their abil- 
ity to handle their job. To keep up 
the good work, and to do an even 
better job, all they need is a fair and 
equal treatment with other forms 
of transportation. 
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Speed-up in Army, Navy Expansion . . . Equipping Industry 


To Meet Defense Needs . . . Jesse Jones in the Cabinet 


America’s defense activities quicken 
pace as German bombers smash away 
at England’s capital . . . Congress, 
after nine months of session, speeds 
toward the President the nation’s first 
peace-time man-power draft bill .. . 
Measure requires all men from 21 to 
35, inclusive, to register immediately 
for military training and empowers 
the President, in his discretion, to 
commandeer recalcitrant industrial 
plants. 

Billions of dollars are allocated in 
government contracts to industry and 
the navy yards ... Government moves 
toward its goal of a two-ocean Navy, 
largest in the world within 5 years... 
awards contracts to build 200 com- 
batant vessels and a repair ship, all at 
a cost of $3,861,053,312, including a 
$183,000,000 initial outlay, largest de- 
fense order in the nation’s peace-time 
history . .. War Department author- 
izes 21 manufacturers to “tool up” for 
$1,250,000,000 worth of aircraft, en- 
gines and propellers . . . also issues 
“speed-up” letters calling on 14 other 
manufacturers to “tool up” for $170,- 
000,000 armament and munitions 
orders ... President advises Congress 
the National Defense Commission has 
adopted rules governing defense con- 
tracts with provisions broad enough to 
cover perplexing issue of priorities. 


x kk 


President announces no appropria- 
tions will be needed to establish new 
naval and air bases on British West- 
ern Hemisphere possessions under the 
recent exchange of 50 destroyers for 
the bases ... Congress advances legis- 
lation empowering the Export-Import 
Bank to loan up to $500,000,000 to 
Latin America for national defense... 
President reveals he has been confer- 
ring on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
waterway project with a view to de- 
veloping increased power facilities to 
meet urgent defense needs . . . De- 
fense Commission announces it has 
registered 5,500,000 unemployed 
skilled laborers from whom industrial 
man power for defense program can 
be drawn. 
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Federal Government investigates 
explosion at Hercules Powder Com- 
pany plant, Kenvil, N. J., where build- 
ings were demolished with many 
casualties ... FBI, Army, Navy and 
other groups join with police in in- 
quiry to determine whether explosion 
was result of sabotage ... Navy asks 
Congress to empower its special agents 
to make arrests without warrants in 
matters pertaining to espionage and 
sabotage. 

President appoints Jesse H. Jones, 
of Texas, as Secretary of Commerce 
after Congress approves his continu- 
ance also as Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator ... Mr. Jones succeeds Harry 
L. Hopkins, resigned because of ill- 
ness. 


x ® ® 


Senate debates excess profits tax 
bill, embodying revised provisions for 
amortization of industrial plants en- 
gaged in defense production .. . also 
speeds toward enactment the long- 
pending Wheeler-Lea omnibus trans- 
portation bill which would bring 
coastal and intercoastal waterways 
under Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion jurisdiction . .. Congressional ac- 
tion completed on measure to au- 
thorize RFC loans for development of 
critical and strategic minerals .. . 
House passes a $150,000,000 defense 
housing bill to relieve congestion in 
sections where defense industries are 
located and to provide dwellings for 
army and navy personnel. 


x kk 


In state primaries, Senator Ash- 
urst (Dem.), Arizona, meets defeat 
... Governor Aiken (Rep.), Vermont, 
is nominated for United States Senator 
... Maine elects Republican Governor 
and Republican members of Congress. 


xk kk 


President issues proclamation tight- 
ening the embargo on export of gas- 
oline and broadening the license re- 
strictions to include specifications and 
technical information about patents 
and formulas. 
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And it’s the habit of 1% 
million motorists daily 
to stop at the Red Horse 
Sign. Reason: Mobilgas 
and Mobiloil deliver all 
good gasoline and oil 


qualities in full measure! 


“That’s My 
Riding Habit!” 


T’S A GOOD HABIT . . . stop- 

ping at that Red Horse Sign. 
There, you're sure of your 
money’s worth in gasoline! 

For Mobilgas is made to give 
you all good gasoline qualities 
—not just one ortwo. It’smade 
to meet every demand of your 
modern, fast-firing motor—in 
traffic or on the road. 

It atomizes instantly, fires 
evenly, burns completely. 
Every drop is scientifically 
clean . . . all pep and power! 

No matter what you ask— 


quick starts; smooth getaway; 
or long, low-cost mileage—you 
get it in balanced Mobilgas! 


1. Quick starts despite cool engine. 

2. Fast warm-up—rapid acceleration, 

3. Freedom from vapor-lock—no 
stalls. 

4. Minimum crankcase oil dilution. 

5. High anti-knock value. 

6. Cleanliness—freedom from gum. 

7. Full, smooth power under all con- 
ditions. 

8. Long mileage—economical opera- 
tion. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc. 
AND AFFILIATES: Magnolia Petroleum Co.— 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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pe PLEASURE to remind you that this 
stunning new 1941 Plymouth—so 
beautiful, so long, wide, low-swung—is 
a low-priced car! 


Inside, you'll find a glamorous new 
Fashion-Tone Interior—a miracle in col- 
or, fabric, appointments. And you'll dis- 
cover a new delight in Plymouth’s new 
4-way Step-Up in Performance...giving 
you new mastery of hills and traffic! 

And, for 1941, Plymouth announces 
Powermatic Shifting...a new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner that adds to engine life and econ- 
omy...new Engine Bearings which are 
2 to 3 times longer-lived...new Ignition 


See the Brilliant New 
Plymouth — Magnificent 
new Artistry of Design— 

New Powermatic Shifting 

—New 4-Way Step-Up 

in Performance —New 
Fashion-Tone Interior— 


19 Great Advancements! 


Protection to assure fast, easy starts! 
See and drive this Big Beauty today 

at your nearby Plymouth dealer. Plym- 

outh Division of Chrysler Corporation. 

OTHER NEW FEATURES 

e NEW COUNTERBALANCED TRUNK LID—goes 

up or down easily at a touch. 

e NEW SAFETY RIMS ON WHEELS—prevent 

“throwing” of the tire in case of blowout 

or puncture at high speeds. 

e@ New SEALING throughout body against 

dust, water, heat and noise. 

© CHOICE OF 1] SMART NEW COLORS at no ex- 

tra cost. New 2-tone color combinations 

available on the Special De Luxe sedans. 





Try Powermatic Shifting— 
vast reductions indrivingeffort—with 
actual elimination of certain of the 
shifting motions of normal driving. 


Fashion-Tone Interior—a mir- 
acle of color, fabric, appointments. 
Imagine —sumptuous 2-tone uphol- 
stery in the Special De Luxe Plymouth. 





4-Way Step-Up in Performance— 
giving you increased horsepower and 
torque.new transmission and newaxle 
ratios. Drive this traffic master. 
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HOW DEFENSE SPENDING 
AFFECTS COST OF LIVING 


Surpluses, Rising Production to Act as Brakes on Price Increases 


Present advances viewed 
as a moderate reaction 
to business improvement 


Prices for food and raw materials have 
been rising gently for the last month. 
Housewives are beginning to complain 
about advances in retail charges for meat, 
and wage-earners are wondering whether 
the Government’s defense program is go- 
ing to skyrocket costs of living. 

In strengthening the nation’s defenses, 
the United States Government is placing 
large orders for uniforms, shoes, blankets, 
tents, lumber and countless other items 
that an army of more than a million men 
will need. When these men are encamped, 
the Army must order vast quantities of 
flour, meat and vegetables to feed them. 

In addition to these goods, the govern- 
ment program calls for heavy shipments 
of steel for tanks and guns, aluminum for 
airplanes, tin for bearings, copper for 
shells, chemicals for ammunition. To de- 
liver these goods, hundreds of thousands 
of workers will find jobs, and millions may 
find larger sums in pay envelopes. 


The Problem for Consumers 

All this spells prosperity for business. 
But what does it mean for the average 
homeowner? Will he find that he must pay 
more for a new automobile because the 
Government is buying so many tanks? 
Will the housewife find that cooking uten- 
sils cost more because the airplane jacto- 
ries want aluminum? Must she pay more 
for her children’s clothes because soldiers 
need uniforms? Will food prices soar? 

These questions are being studied as 
diligently in Washington as they are being 
asked fearfully in homes throughout the 
nation. Recalled is the experience of the 
last war, when prices broke all bounds and 
made the high cost of living a definite 
hardship for many American families. Also 
recalled is the fact that other major price 
imereases in the nation’s history have coin- 
cided with wars—the Napoleonic at the 
beginning of the last century, and the 
American Civil War. 
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The same situation threatened to re- 
peat itself a year ago when the outbreak 
of war in Europe was attended by a sharp 
rise in domestic prices for food and other 
raw materials. But this trend was prompt- 
ly reversed, and through the first year of 
the present war prices for American goods 
gradually declined, reaching a low in the 
middle of August. 

Since that time, however, the price 
trend has turned upward and questions 
about the future cost of living again are 
being raised. Retail prices for meat have 





Housewives complain about 
rising charges for meat. 

But fears of skyrocketing 
costs of living are discounted. 

Defense commissioner warns 
against unwarranted price 
boosts. 

Retailers agree to keep costs 
and prices in close adjustment. 

Living costs are still below 
the 1923-25 “‘normal” level. 











advanced sharply in the last fortnight 
and are above quotations of September, 
1939. New York City housewives, for ex- 
ample, were paying 34 cents a pound for 
rib roasts, compared with 29 cents a year 
ago. 

Other commodities also have risen in 
price. Cotton print goods are being quoted 
at 50 cents a yard, the highest wholesale 
price since last May. Wool textiles also 
are up, and farm crops, like wheat and 
corn, have advanced substantially. 

The index of sensitive commodity 
prices, kept daily by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, shows that prices for 28 basic 
raw materials are 9.1 per cent higher than 
they were in August, 1939, and 3.6 per 
cent above August 16, 1940. The index, 
however, is still below the “war scare” 
figure of September, 1939, when a 27.2 
per cent price advance was noted. 


Nevertheless, the reversal indicates that 
price trends are on the upgrade. Advances 
have been general for all commodities, but 
the greatest increase has been recorded in 
raw materials required in the defense pro- 
gram. Scrap iron rose from $18.25 to $19 
a ton within a month; copper went from 
10.8 cents a pound to 11.4 cents; lead 
jumped one cent, and zine increased from 
6.9 cents a pound to 7.2 cents. 

This trend promises to raise industrial 
production costs that later will be re- 
flected in higher prices for finished goods. 
Higher taxes and increased labor charges, 
plus improved demand from individual 
consumers as well as the Government, also 
will tend to push prices up. 

Gently rising prices, however, are to 
be expected from any business improve- 
ment and do not worry government offi- 
cials. Their concern is to prevent prices 
from rocketing into an inflation that will 
raise living costs out of all proportion, and 
increase the cost of the defense program 
as well. 

At present, government officials see little 
reason to fear this effect. Isador Lubin, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, recently 
has repeated the Administration’s confi- 
dence that the defense program can be 
completed without reducing American 
standards of living. This means that of- 
ficials expect to conduct the huge govern- 
ment buying program without resorting to 
the “meatless Wednesdays” that charac- 
terized the last war, without curtailing ci- 
vilian consumption in any way. 

Present plans of the National Defense 
Commission are based upon the assump- 
tion that industry can produce automo- 
biles for private use while increasing the 
output of tanks; that farmers can grow 
enough food for an army and a better-paid 
civilian population; that airplanes should 
not interfere with the production of kitch- 
en utensils; that copper coils can be made 
for both military and civilian radio sets. 

To achieve this purpose, Defense Com- 
missioner Leon Henderson is acting as the 
Commission’s watchdog over prices. His 
theory is that both business and Govern- 
ment see the wisdom of keeping prices at 
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reasonable levels and that co-operation be- 
tween private producers and government 
buyers will prevent unwarranted price 
boosts. Mr. Henderson also is convinced 
that “a word to the wise” will dissuade pro- 
ducers from raising prices, and demon- 
strated this conviction when he warned 
that recent increases in lumber prices could 
not be attributed to government demands. 

Another price watchdog is Miss Harriet 
Elliott, head of the Consumer Division of 
the Defense Commission. (See page 37.) 
Miss Elliott has received the pledge of re- 
tailers to co-operate with the Commission 
in determining the justification for any 
price rises and to refrain from raising 
prices unless business costs also increase. 

Underlying the Government’s price pol- 
icy is the conviction that this country has 
enough idle productive capacity and 
enough idle man power to sustain expan- 
sion in both war materials and consumer 
goods. Also available is enough idle money 
to finance whatever expansion is neces- 
sary. Thus the Defense Commission is. en- 
couraging private industry to build or op- 
erate new plants for defense production. 
Chrysler Corporation is building a tank 
factory, Henry Ford plans a new plant to 
make airplane engines, the Government is 
financing an aluminum plant and is build- 
ing munitions plants. 


Priority System as Solution 

The only flaw in the Government’s plans 
appears to be the possible formation of 
bottlenecks at strategic production points. 
Machine tools, for example, are needed in 
all private factories and in the new de- 
fense industries as well. And the ma- 
chine tool industry already is operat- 
ing at practical capacity. The steel in- 
dustry also is expected to reach full capac- 
ity this autumn. 

At these points, the pressure of private 
and government demand could easily lead 
to sharp price increases that would reflect 
down the line into retail charges. To avert 
this effect, the Government is now relying 
upon a voluntary system of priorities by 
“bottleneck” producers. Machine _ tool 
makers, for instance, are expected to fill 
defense orders first without raising prices 
unduly. This policy—or even a policy of 
compulsory priorities—may prevent pri- 
vate producers from making new models 
of automobiles or typewriters, but, on the 
other hand, prices could be kept from in- 
creasing. 

The steel industry, despite increased de- 
mand, has kept prices stable. Increases in 
scrap are declared by domestic fabrica- 
tors to be caused by the foreign demand, 
chiefly Japan. The Government has been 
urged to restrict scrap exports in the inter- 
est of stable prices at home. 
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Aside from possible bottlenecks, how- 
ever, few government economists foresee 
any developments that would send living 
costs out of reach of normal family pocket- 
books. 

Most important item in the budgets of 
moderate-income families is food. Here lit- 
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Prices are rising . . . gently 


tle danger is seen of soaring prices. In 
fact, the Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves food prices still are too low to sus- 
tain farm purchasing power without subsi- 
dies. Wheat at 78 cents a bushel, for ex- 
ample, is still under the “parity” goal of 
around $1.12. Surpluses of wheat, corn, 
lard and pork products are almost as large 
as ever and government officials see slight 
opportunity in a war-torn world of reduc- 
ing them. 

Recent rises in meat prices are viewed 
as temporary. The Department of Agri- 
culture ascribes part of the increase to the 
fact that farmers have reduced the number 
of sheep, cattle and hogs sent to market, 
causing a temporary decline in the supply 
of packing houses. Some increase in meat 
prices is held to be warranted, since meat 
prices have been abnormally low. 

Another important item in family budg- 
ets is clothing. And here again economists 


see no long-term trend for increasing 
prices. America’s cotton surplus continues 
to mount, tending to keep down raw mate- 
rial costs for cotton textiles. Woolen cloth- 
ing, however, might rise in price, because 
the United States must import some of 
its wool. The major portion of wool avail- 
able to world markets is now under Brit- 
ish control, but, since the United States 
remains as almost the only market for 
this commodity, price rises are expected to 
be moderate. 

Rent forms the third most important 
item in normal costs of living. Here con- 
flicting influences are at work. As the de- 
fense program progresses, more workers 
will be drawn into cities, especially at de- 
fense sites, and the pressure on available 
housing will increase. This demand will 
tend to increase rent costs. 


Home Building Keeps Pace 

Offsetting this trend is a continued 
high level of residential construction. 
Residential contracts awarded in July were 
the highest for that month since 1929, and 
Federal Housing Administration mortgages 
selected for appraisal are at a peak. The 
supply of houses is tending to keep pace 
with demand, which should have a stabil- 
izing influence on rents. The Government, 
moreover, is adding to its ambitious hous- 
ing program by moving to make available 
$150,000,000 for defense workers and to re- 
lease $150,000,000 United States Housing 
Authority funds. 

Present indications are, therefore, that 
costs of food, clothing and rent should be 
affected only slightly by the defense pro- 
gram. Any increase in living costs should 
be moderate. Food costs, in fact, can rise 
only as a result of the government program 
to increase farm income. 

The outlook is that, as the national in- 
come increases under defense spending, 
production will expand in consumer goods 
as well as in war materials, with supply ris- 
ing as demand increases. American indus- 
try, furthermore, is more efficient than in 
the 1914-1918 period and increased output 
is possible without increasing the cost of 
units produced. 

Inflation and skyrocketing prices can re- 
sult only when production for defense be- 
gins to crowd out production for normal 
living. In the opinion of most government 
economists, this country has a long way 
to travel along the recovery path before 
such a condition is reached. 

To be remembered is the fact that liv- 
ing costs, despite improved business and 
employment, are still below costs that pre- 
vailed between 1923 and 1925. Govern- 
ment economists therefore feel that mod- 
erate increases in prices should be borne 
by the country without undue hardship. 
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U.S. as Non-Belligerent 
-More Aid to Britain 


Opening of Our Ports to Fleet Urged as Further Step ‘Short of War’ 


Greater co-operation expected 
to result from activities of 
U.S.-Canadian defense board 


The Administration’s policy of non-bel- 
ligerency—aid to Great Britain “short of 
war’—is believed by high officials to place 
this country in a better position to aid the 
British than if the United States became 
an active ally. 

Already, this country has “swapped” 
destroyers with the British for air and 
naval bases; it has returned to manufac- 
turers airplanes, rifles, machine guns, can- 
non, ammunition and powder which 
promptly have been resold by these private 
corporations to the British. 

There are suggestions that other aid be 
extended to Britain—that United States 
ports be opened to British warships for 
refueling and repair, a subject which 
Henry L. Stimson broached prior to his 
appointment as Secretary of War; that 
naval and military experts be given leaves 
of absence and permitted to serve the 
British; that airplane pilots be encouraged 
to serve as instructors in the Canadian 
fields where new crews of British fliers are 
being trained; that antiquated tanks of 
World War vintage, now rusting in reserve 
depots, be sold or lent so Canadian recruits 
may get the “feel” of the armored mon- 
sters; that credits be extended to Canada. 

No one knows—or, if he knows, no one 
has told—what is contemplated as the 
next step in the area of benevolent neu- 
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trality in which the United States has 
been moving with increased activity as the 
war in Europe has progressed. But the pos- 
sibilities which are embodied in the Joint 
Canadian-American Defense Board are 
being eyed with much public interest. 
Mayor La Guardia of New York, chair- 
man of the American section of the Joint 
Board, has intimated interesting develop- 
ments are ahead. 

To accomplish some of the things that 
have been suggested to assist the British 
in their hour of need would require 
amendment of existing laws or changes in 
neutrality proclamations. But the United 
States has come a long distance since Pres- 
ident Roosevelt issued his first neutrality 
proclamation on Sept. 5, 1939. Then he as- 
serted, “It is the duty of a neutral Gov- 
ernment not to permit or suffer the mak- 
ing of its territorial waters subservient to 
the purposes of war,” and he gave notice 
that “all nationals of the United States 
and others who may claim the protection 
of this Government who may misconduct 
themselves in the premises will do so at 
their peril.” 

What has the United States done to as- 
sist the British, and the French so long as 
the latter were participants in the war? The 
exchange of the 50 over-age destroyers for 
leases on naval and aviation bases is of 
recent memory. Representative Van Zandt 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, World War naval 
veteran and three times National Com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
recently requested from Chief of Staff 
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George C. Marshall a statement of the 
quantities of military equipment turned 
over to the British and French since Sept. 
5, 1939. Gen. Marshall replied that the in- 
formation would be “contrary to the pub- 
lic interest,” but that, in general, the arms 
made available for transfer were “non- 
standard or obsolete types of equipment.” 

Representative Van Zandt inserted in 
the Congressional Record information 
“from authoritative sources” which showed 
that these supplies, once owned by the 
United States Army, had been transferred: 
2,200 airplanes (including those of the 
Navy and Marine Corps), 500,000 Lee- 
Enfield rifles, 150,000,000 rounds of am- 
munition for such rifles, 70,000 machine 
guns, and 600 of the 75-millimeter field ar- 
tillery guns. 

Use of United States ports by British 
warships, for restoring and repairs, could 
be accomplished by executive action. 
Should the British Isles be overcome, there 
have been strong intimations the fleet 
would be brought to this continent. Cana- 
dian ports would afford insufficient bases. 

British losses of merchant ships have 
been serious. The American merchant ma- 
rine has few fast cargo vessels, and is be- 
ing rebuilt. This policy, plus the huge naval 
expansion program, has _ overcrowded 
United States shipyards, so that added 
facilities must be provided. But the Navy 
always has drydocks kept open for repair 
of its vessels. The idea of opening these to 
British warships is being promoted in in- 
fluential quarters. 
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The Economic Struggle 
For Hemisphere Control 


Commercial Battle Lines are Being Established 
To Combat Germany’s Penetration in Latin America 


U.S. commodity loans 
expected to strengthen 
powers of resistance 


The Battle of the Western Hemisphere 
between the United States and Germany 
is moving in the direction of a trade war. 
Some government insiders believe it may 
continue indefinitely as an economic con- 
flict. 

Here is how they view the prospects. 
Germany under no circumstances would 
try to invade this hemisphere unless the 
Battle of Britain ends in her favor. She 
already has encountered strong resistance 
in England, and may be delayed for 
months and even years in that conquest, 
even if she eventually succeeds. The longer 
she is delayed, the more time the U.S. 
will have to arm and to fortify the Atlan- 
tic bases recently acquired from England. 

But more important perhaps is Eng- 
land’s formal pledge to the United States 
that the British fleet never shall be sur- 
rendered to Germany or scuttled. The re- 
sult is to postpone indefinitely any hope 
the Nazis may have of controlling the 
oceans. And without sea control, Ger- 
many would be handicapped in attempt- 
ing an extensive invasion of this hemi- 
sphere. 


Weakness of Economic Front 

On the economic front, however, the 
situation is more acute. If England suc- 
cumbs, a number of Latin-American coun- 
tries, informed sources believe, would be 
almost at the mercy of Germany. Their 
profitable trade with the United King- 
dom would be cut off. This, added to the 
loss of other important European markets, 
would be a hard blow to them. The Brit- 
ish fleet, driven from its island base, would 
find more difficulty in continuing to block- 
ade Germany. The latter, therefore, would 
be able to trade more freely with Latin 
America, driving farther into that region 
the spearhead of economic penetration. 

To prevent this, the United States is 
preparing to extend “economic protection” 
to Latin-American countries through Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans. With this object 
in view, the lending power of the bank is 
being increased by $500,000,000. Expecta- 
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tion is that some of this money will be 
used to make loans against coffee and oth- 
er Latin-American commodities for which 
no European market now exists. The ob- 
ject would be to strengthen the economic 
position of the producing countries, ren- 
dering less likely any chance that Ger- 
many would drive political bargains with 
them by buying up their surplus commod- 
ities. Efforts also are being made to in- 
crease American markets for Latin-Ameri- 
can goods and to develop new industries 
in Latin America. Export-Import Bank 
loans will aid in financing these projects. 

Germany, despite the British blockade, 
still is trading to some extent with Latin 
America. There has been evidence in re- 
cent weeks of an upsurge of Nazi com- 
mercial activity. American salesmen have 
found, in visiting prospective buyers in 
Latin that German 
were ahead of them. They have reported 
loss of business because of orders placed 
with German salesmen for goods on which 
rush delivery was not necessary. 

German suppliers, however, according 
to reports reaching government sources, 
have had to move up to October 15 deliv- 


America, salesmen 





ery dates on goods which they promised 
throughout Latin America for September 
15. Some officials construe this to mean 
that Hitler has had to advance his time 
table on the conquest of England. 

Reports have continued to reach Wash. 
ington that German firms were buying 
goods in the United States for delivery jn 
Latin America. One American business. 
man complained recently that German 
concerns were selling American steel jp 
Buenos Aires at figures below those which 
American firms were able to offer. 

The United States must rely chiefly on 
Latin-American countries to combat any 
Nazi aggression which does not take mili- 
tary form. Officials feel, however, that 
these neighboring governments are awake 
to their danger. They have been pleased 
by the way Latin-American governments 
have gone after Nazi “fifth columns.” As 
a result, these units have been curbed to 
some extent, although they are still re- 
garded as dangerous. Should Germany 
gain control of the oceans, they would be- 
come many times as dangerous as they are, 

The Army and Navy, in recent years, 
established new in Latin 
America and increased the number of at- 
taches assigned to those countries. The 
object is to form stronger military ties. 
Latin-American nations, with the aid of 
these missions, are strengthening their 
armed forces. The Army also, in anticipa- 
tion of possible trouble, has greatly rein- 
forced the defenses of the Panama Canal. 
Every effort has been made 


have missions 


to guard 


against the danger of sabotage, admitted- 
ly the Canal’s chief weakness. 
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AMERICAN WARPLANES FOR BRAZIL 


With best wishes, U.S. industry turns over six attack bombers to Brazilian army pilots 
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THE DRAFT: PROBLEM FOR INDUSTRY 


Employers Faced With Task of Protecting Jobs of Conscripted Men 


Personnel of radio factories 
and air transport firms 
faces biggest dislocation 


Adjustments in business practices and 
employment policies will have to be made 
by many companies when the peace- 
time draft goes into effect. 

The War Department plans to call the 
first batch of conscripts into service by 
mid-November and within a year expects 
to have 800,000 young men under arms. 
In building up the Army, the Govern- 
ment plans to cause as little dislocation as 
possible in private life, but some dislo- 
cation cannot be avoided. 

Many conscripts will leave jobs in pri- 
vate industry. These jobs must be filled 
by employers and arrangements also must 
be made to re-employ these workers when 
their training period ends. The conscrip- 
tion measure provides that drafted men 
shall be deemed to have been given leaves 
of absence, and must be restored to pay 
rolls with all seniority rights and other 
privileges when they return. They cannot 
be discharged without cause for a year 
after the training period has ended. 


limited Effect on Industries 

This provision of the law will be felt 
most by industries staffed largely with 
young men. Among such industries are 
air transport companies and radio facto- 
ries, which have stressed youth as a 
condition of employment. Government 
estimates are, however, that no industry 
should have more than 5 per cent of its 
labor force conscripted as long as the 
country remains at peace. 

When drafted, a substantial number of 
conscripts will be in debt, obligated to pay 
installments on automobiles, radios, furni- 
ture, insurance premiums, leases and mort- 
gages. The conscription measure extends 
to conscripts the benefits of the Soldiers 
and Sailors Civil Relief Act of 1918, which 
provides that, while in service, they can- 
not be sued for non-payment of debt, nor 
can their families be ejected for falling 
behind in rent, up to $50 a month, nor can 
installment collections be enforced. 

Congress recognizes that this relief will 
affect business more importantly than dur- 
ing the World War because so much retail 
selling now is conducted on an installment 
basis. In 1937, for example, the install- 
ment debt amounted to $3,700,000,000. 
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After unwrinkling . . . the President's signature 


Therefore the provision is made that sales 
contracts now can permit repossession of 
goods during the training period if buyer 
and seller beforehand sign a mutual agree- 
ment to permit repossession. 

Proposed is more general legislation cov- 
ering this point. Under this bill, rent ex- 
emptions would be increased from $50 to 
$80 a month and the Veterans Bureau 
would pay draftees’ insurance premiums 
on life policies up to $5,000. The bill also 
would provide similar protection to in- 
stallment sellers. 

Plants capable of filling defense orders 
must prepare to set aside private orders 
for government orders. The conscription 
measure includes the much-debated 
“wealth draft” amendment, 
President authority to commandeer plants 
that refuse defense orders or refuse to give 
defense orders priority. 


giving the 


Senate and House conferees at one 
stage had inserted a provision for com- 


“if the 
public necessity is immediate and_ the 
emergency in the public service is impera- 
tive, and such as will not admit of a resort 
to any other source of supply.” 

This provision, however, was considered 
in the Senate to be too weak, and the con- 
ferees, on instructions from the Senate, in- 
serted a stronger provision. Under this lat- 


mandeering plants in such cases 





ter proposal, acceptance of defense orders 
would be compulsory, with priority to be 
given over all other orders. Failure to ac- 
cept a priority order would be punishable 
by fine and imprisonment and in extreme 
cases by seizure of the plant. 


12 Million May Be Called 


Earlier, the Fish amendment to post- 
pone the draft call for 60 days was elimi- 
nated. 

Principal change in original draft pro- 
posals was the increase in the age limit 
from 31 years to 35 years, thereby sub- 
jecting 4,500,000 more men to a possible 
call. that the 
Army, while registering the greater num- 
ber, will confine its call to the 12,000,000 
men between the ages of 21 and 31. The 
calling of young men in college will be 
deferred until July 1, 1941. 

Of the total man power to be registered, 
army experts anticipate that no more than 
5,000,000 will be found available for serv- 
ice. The remainder probably can claim 
deferment because of wives and children 
to support, because of essential work, or 
because of physical disability. Decisions 
on deferment will be made by local draft 
boards, to be set up shortly after the 
President proclaims the registration date 
for the nation’s first peace-time draft. 


Prospects are, however, 
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THE GROWTH 
OF OUR ARMY 


Sept.1940 


_ MEN UNDER ARMS 


Copyright, 1940, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Within one year, if present army plans materialize, the 
Army of the United States will mushroom from a present 
total of about 380,000 men to a high point of 1,400,000 
by Sept. 1, 1941. 

The Army’s enlistment situation today is this: 

With an authorized strength of 375.000 men, the Reg- 
ular Army now numbers about 300,000, plus 14,000 offi- 
cers. Volunteers are being recruited at at unprecedented 
rate of more than 8,000 a week. The National Guard, 
which has a total strength of approximately 227,000 men, 
plus 15,000 officers, probably will drop to 220,000 through 
resignations when all men are called to active service for 
one year. Today, only 60,000 of these, including officers, 
have been called by the President; the remainder will be 
called in the next few months. In addition to the Regu- 
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Jan. 1941 
1,000,000 


MEN UNDER ARMS 


lar Army and the National Guard, 5,000 reserve officers, 
out of a total of 120,000, are now under arms, making 
a grand total of nearly 380,000 men and officers now in 
uniform. 

Today’s Army consists of nine “streamlined” infantry 
divisions; two newly formed armored and wholly mech- 
anized divisions; one complete cavalry division and one 
partly complete, When the goal of a_ 1,200,000-man 
Army is reached, there will be 10 armored divisions 
using 700 tanks each, and 45 infantry divisions. 

Here are the steps in the Army’s peace-time growth 
during the coming year: 

By Jan. 1, 1941, the Regular Army will have reached 
its authorized strength of 375,000 men, besides 14,000 
officers. The National Guard will then be at its full 
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strength of 220,000 men, plus 15,000 officers. Approxi- 
mately 20,000 reserve officers will have been called. Fi- 
nally, if the selective service plan works according to 
present schedule, the first 400,000 youths to be con- 
scripted also will be under arms. They will be incorpo- 
rated in units of the Regular Army and the National 
Guard, and all units will be merged into one United 
States Army. 

In April or May of 1941, batches of the second group 


of 400,000 conscripts will start entering training camps. 
By June 1, or a little later, the United States Army will 
have stretched to the 1,200,000-man goal. 

By Sept. 1, 1941, the military forces of this country, 
bolstered by 800,000 draftees, will total approximately 
1,400,000 men under arms, For the United States, that 
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figure will represent an unprecedented peace-time record. 
After the first weeks of September, however, the total 
gradually will be decreased as National Guardsmen com- 
plete this year’s service. 

Although it is impossible to estimate accurately the 
standing strength of the Army after next September, 
present plans are based on a total of 1,200,000 men. Ac- 
cording to General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
the Army probably will be kept at that size, the total 
strength hovering around 1,200,000 as groups of con- 
scripts enter and leave the service. 

These figures compare with World War statistics as 
follows: In 1917, the Army numbered a little more than 
600,000 men; on Nov. 11, 1918, the grand total was 
3,673,888. 
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President Roosevelt's bid 
for labor support. Trends 
cs shown in state balloting 


The presidential campaign goes into its 
active phase as Wendell Willkie’s wooing 
of the West coincides with the rumble of 
the Battle of Britain toward its climax. 

What the effect of developments abroad 
will be is the biggest unanswered ques- 
tion following Mr. Roosevelt’s first admit- 
tedly political speech and as the Republi- 
can candidate’s 12-car special train rolls 
out to the West Coast in a 7,200-mile, 
15-day journey involving 68 scheduled 
speeches, all but two extemporaneous. 

Unless foreign events intervene to bring 
last-minute changes, political observers ex- 


pect that the trend of opinion which 
emerges from the impact between the 
Democratic drive and the Republican 


nominee’s attack on his swing through the 
West will decide the outcome of the cam- 
paign. It is not often that a trend estab- 
lished during late September and early 
October is reversed, but this year the situ- 
ation is so unusual that it might be. 

Mr. Willkie’s western campaign is being 
watched closely by politicians of both par- 
ties as the significant political event of the 
week. Never before have so many news- 
paper correspondents been on a presiden- 
tial candidate’s train. 


A Test of Popularity 

During the eleven weeks between his 
nomination and the beginning of this trip, 
the Republican candidate made but one 
major speech, the acceptance address at 
Elwood. During this trip he is making 44 
scheduled rear platform speeches and _ is 
leaving the train 24 times to parade 
through towns and speak in auditoriums 
or outdoor fields. 

If Mr. Willkie “takes” with the crowds, 
G.O.P. leaders believe he will make a sim- 
ilar tour in the big pivotal States of the 
Midwest and East. An indication of how 
he may be received was seen in Chicago 
when, driving through the Loop, he was 
accorded a demonstration declared un- 
equalled since Lindbergh rode down La 
Salle Street after his flight to Paris. 

Mr. Willkie grinned and cracked: “I 
hope I keep on slipping like this.” 

The trip involves the most intensive 
campaign for the 22 electoral votes of Cali- 
fornia any candidate for President ever 
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lhe Polptncal Week. 


FASTER PACE IN THE CAMPAIGN 


Both Parties on the Offensive as Mr. Willkie Tours Western States 


has made. Mr. Willkie will spend four 
days in the State, appear in 20 cities, and 
leave his train six times, spending a day 
each in Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

This effort arises from the encourage- 
ment derived by Mr. Willkie from the 
extraordinary victory of Senator Hiram 
Johnson in the primaries of all parties ex- 
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CANDIDATE WILLKIE 
Wooing of the West 


cept the Communist, and by the narrow- 
ing margin of Democratic superiority in 
the primary. 

While Mr. Willkie tries for the West, 
President Roosevelt has been directing his 
political efforts toward strengthening his 
position in the groups which are the basis 
of his power: labor, the underprivileged 
and the farmers. 

Likely to help him in this regard is John 
L. Lewis. 

In spite of rumors that Mr. Lewis might 
remain neutral or come out for Mr. Will- 
kie, it now appears that he is eventually 
to announce for President Roosevelt. Be- 








hind this is great pressure from both the 
United Mine Workers and the CIO, which 
are shown by the Gallup labor poll to be 
stronger for Mr. Roosevelt than is the 
AFL. Mr. Lewis supported the Republican 
ticket until 1936, when his union con. 
tributed large sums of money to President 
Roosevelt’s campaign, but recently he has 
been so highly critical of the President 
that his support has been in doubt. 

In the President’s first speech of the 
campaign which he classified as “politi- 
cal,” he appealed to labor for support. 
The speech, before the Teamsters’ Union, 
was regarded by most political observers 
as both adroit and effective. 

The President pointed out to the dele- 
gates that in seven years their member- 
ship had risen from 70,000 to 500,000, 
recited at length the benefits which had 
accrued to labor from his administration, 
told them he hoped to provide broadened 
social security and unemployment bene- 
fits and increased and extended old-age 
pensions. 

Never once did he mention Wendell 
Willkie, but his reference to those who 
love the laboring man in November but 
forget him in January, to those who “by 
their action if not always by their word 
have shown their fundamental opposition” 
to advances for labor, and his suggestion 
that on the plea of national defense w- 
limited hours and lower wages would be 
sought, were all interpreted as attempts 
to suggest that his political opponent 
stood for these things. 

The President seized the opportunity to 
proclaim his support for the drafting of 
industry where necessary as well as the 
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drafting of men, but he gave no hint 
whether he approved the amended lan- 
guage or the original form of the con- 
troversial Overton-Russell amendment 
which permitted seizure of any “facility” 
when its owner and the Secretary of War 
or Navy could not agree on terms for a 
defense contract. 

On foreign affairs, the President said: 
“T hate war now more than ever. I have 
one supreme determination—to do all 
I can to keep war away from these shores 
for all time.” 

The teamsters, who earlier in the day 
had roared their approval of a resolution 
approving a third term for President 
Roosevelt, roared their approval time and 
again in the evening as the President ad- 
dressed them—and they offered to con- 
tribute $20,000 toward paying the cost of 
the nation-wide broadcast of the speech. 

Thus the President moved to create the 
impression of the solidarity of labor be- 
hind him. But the following day the Gal- 
lup poll came forth with figures showing 
that labor union members who said they 
had voted 80 per cent for Mr. Roosevelt 
in 1936 and 20 per cent for Mr. Landon 
would now vote only 64 per cent for Mr. 
Roosevelt and 36 per cent for Mr. Willkie. 
Approximately one in every eight polled 
is still undecided. 

And Mr. Willkie replied to President 
Roosevelt’s labor speech by saying that 
the United States could only fail in the 
struggle for survival in the world under 
“such leadership.” “It is the same doctrine 
which Blum of France taught,” he added. 

But the next night Mr. Willkie was 
compelled to attack another assailant as 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, of New York, 
in a radio address, came out for Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

“I prefer Mr. Roosevelt with his known 
faults,” said Mr. La Guardia, “to Mr. 
Willkie with his unknown virtues.” 

Both sides of the presidential contest 
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obtained in the Maine election results 
their first preview of how things might 
be going, and both sides professed to find 
comfort in the figures. 

The Republicans won the governorship 
by 70,000 majority, the largest since the 
Hoover landslide of 1928, when it was 
82,000. Louis J. Brann, former Governor 
and most popular Democrat in the State, 
who lost in a Senate race four years ago 
by only 4,000, lost this year to Ralph O. 
Brewster by 42,000. 

That the vote on the Governorship 
rather than that on the Senate seat rep- 
resented the party vote was indicated by 
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CANDIDATE ROOSEVELT 


Classified as ‘politica 


the fact that the combined majorities of 
the three Republican candidates for the 
House was 71,000. These majorities were 
obtained in spite of the handicap for the 
Republicans of a money scandal in their 
state administration. 

No national figures of the G.O.P. went 
into the State to campaign this year, and 
the national committee, contrary to cus- 
tom, gave no money to the state com- 
mittee. 

Republicans argued from these circum- 
stances, and from the fact that their ma- 
jorities were larger than they had antici- 
pated, that the trend of 1938 is continuing 





with sufficient strength to elect Mr. Will- 
kie. 

Democrats, following a totally different 
line of reasoning, argued that the Maine 
results proved Mr. Roosevelt was going 
to be re-elected. In 1936 the Republicans 
polled 57 per cent of the vote in Maine 
and President Roosevelt was overwhelm- 
ingly elected, said they. This year the 
Republicans polled 64 per cent of the vote 
for Governor. If the rate of increase in 
Republican strength in the nation as a 
whole since 1936 is no greater than it has 
been in Maine, the President would still 
have enough votes to re-elect him, they 
argued. 

They also pointed to the Gallup poll, 
whose final figures on Maine showed the 
Republican candidate for Governor get- 
ting 68 per cent of the vote and the 
Republican candidate for the Senate get- 
ting 62 per cent. They actually received 
64.5 and 59.2 per cent, respectively. 

In Maine the poll thus erred on the 
side of the Republicans by an average of 
slightly more than 3 per cent. If it errs 
that much on the side of the Republicans 
throughout the nation, the Democrats ar- 
gued, it shows a Roosevelt victory. Repub- 
licans answered that this 3 per cent error 
is explained by the fact that election day 
was rainy in Maine, which discouraged the 
voters from coming to the polls and thus 
reduced the Republican vote. They point- 
ed out as proof that only 252,000 votes 
were cast, against a minimum of 290,000 
in the lowest vote in any of the three pre- 
vious biennial elections. 

Political significance was seen in some 
of the primary results of the past week, 
particularly in Georgia and Arizona. Eu- 
gene Talmadge, a critic of Mr. Roosevelt, 
won the Democratic nomination for Gov- 
ernor of Georgia. Although he said he 
would support the ticket if nominated, he 
was publicly attacked as a “Willkie man.” 

In Arizona, Henry Fountain Ashurst, 
a New Deal supporter, was defeated, after 
28 years in the Senate, by Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland, who is the leading Garnerite in 
the State. 

These two nominations were hailed by 
Republicans as proof of the width of the 
split in the Democratic Party. 

The G.O.P. was pleased also by the big 
votes in Michigan of Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg and Governor Dickinson, and 
by the winning of the Republican Senate 
nomination in Washington by Stephen F. 
Chadwick, bolting Democrat, who is a 
former national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. The other man to jump a 
party fence and win was Senator Henrik 
Shipstead, of Minnesota, Farmer-Labor- 
ite who sought and won the Republican 
nomination to succeed himself. 
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Preparedness still in spotlight 
as Congress drives toward 
a recess for ‘fence-mending’ 


A new blow at potential “fifth colum- 
nists” is on the schedule of Congress. With 
that objective, the Senate will be urged to 
pass a bill codifying and strengthening the 
nationality laws before Congress starts its 
vacation, about Oct. 1. The House ap- 
proved the bill last week. 

For two full years, consolidation and re- 
vision of the naturalization and kindred 
laws have been pressed upon Congress. The 
subject is involved, and it is only now, 
under the pressure to bolster national de- 
fense, that it has been possible to bring up 
such a measure for action. 

Hereafter, if this measure receives Sen- 
ate approval, aliens who become natural- 
ized citizens of the United States must give 
evidence of appreciation of that status. 
They cannot then, as many have done, 
remove to the foreign country of their 
birth, have children born there who auto- 
matically attain American citizenship, and 
never return to their adopted country, 
yet claim its protection. 


Moving Toward a ‘Vacation’ 

The tempo of congressional affairs con- 
tinues to demonstrate an approaching sus- 
pension of activities, affording opportunity 
for political fence-mending and rest. De- 
fense measures continue in the spotlight, 
but, at times, sessions or parts of sessions 
are devoted to other subjects. 

Both branches have made _pro- 
vision for further drydock facilities for the 
huge battleships that Uncle Sam is pro- 
viding for his expanding Navy. Some weeks 
ago the Senate passed a bill for federal 
participation with the Port of New York 
Authority in constructing a large graving 
drydock at New York. Last week, the 
House changed this so that the entire ex- 
pense, $10,000,000, will be borne by the 
Federal Government, without divided con- 
trol. Furthermore, it added $7,500,000 for 
a drydock in the Caribbean Sea area, and 
$6,180,000 for improvements at the South 
Boston drydock. Then the Senate, with 
only brief debate, adopted this expanded 
measure and sent it to the White House. 
The proposed drydock in the Caribbean 
has no direct relation to the establishment 
in that area of naval bases leased from 
Great Britain, as it is an old proposal. 


now 
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PLUGGING DEFENSE LOOPHOLES 


A Blow at ‘Fifth Columnists’; Millions for Shipbuilding and Housing 


The House passed bills providing that 
graduates of the Naval Reserve Training 
Corps might be appointed line officers of 
the Navy and raising the ages for candi- 
dates admitted to the Naval Academy, 
after next year, from the 16-to-20 range to 
17 to 21. The House also passed a bill pro- 
viding for Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration loans for the development of stra- 
tegic and critical minerals. 

A bill to create a reserve fund for con- 
struction of merchant ships was passed by 
the House. It would provide an incentive 
by relieving ship owners of tax liability 
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REPRESENTATIVE NICHOLS 
The bloc .. . “‘is not a pork-barre 


for capital gains if they deposited in the 
fund receipts from sale of ships or in- 
surance collected from loss of ships, and 
agreed later to construct new vessels, with 
government help. 

Acting unanimously, the House passed a 
bill to authorize an appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 to the Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration for construction of housing for 
workers at defense plants. This is apart 
from $100,000,000 provided to the War and 
Navy Departments for housing of married 
personnel and of civilian workers at de- 
fense plants. 

The location of defense plants again be- 
came an issue when members of the House 
from nine Midwestern States conferred on 














the lack of rearmament orders in their 
States and appointed Representative Nich- 
ols (Dem.), of Oklahoma, to draft strong 
resolutions on this subject for presenta. 
tion to the Army and Navy. Representa. 
tive Nichols replied to suggestions that the 
move might be characterized as selfish by 
asserting “this is not a pork-barrel” move- 
ment, but one for a fair distribution of de. 
fense orders. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
introduced a resolution for an investiga. 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mittee, of which he is chairman, into alien 
control of articles of commerce essential to 
the national defense through patents or 
agreements or otherwise. He asked $50,000 
for such an inquiry. 


An Investigation of CCC? 

A flurry was created by Senator Edwin 
C. Johnson (Dem.) , of Colorado, when he 
introduced a resolution for a committee 
inquiry into activities of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, charging that the CCC 
was conducting a recruiting drive in com- 
petition with the Army. A recent change 
in regulations regarding admittance to the 
CCC, liberalizing qualifications, came in 
for heated debate in the Senate. 

Both branches passed, with no opposi- 
tion, legislation to permit Jesse H. Jones 
to retain his post as Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator and at the same time become 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The Senate adopted the conference re- 
port on the Omnibus Transportation Bill, 
which places regulation of all forms of 
transportation except aviation under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Sena- 
tor Bennett Clark (Dem.), of Missouri, 
had raised a point of order against the re- 
port on the ground conferees had inserted 
matter which had not appeared in either 
the House or Senate version of the meas- 
ure. The Senate, by a vote of 23 to 5l, 
overrode this point of order, which repre- 
sented the last stand of the inland water- 
ways bloc against the legislation, and then 
sent the bill to the White House, 59 to 15. 

The House approved, but the Senate 
delayed, a conference bill which would © 
prohibit, after one year, shipment in inter- 
state commerce of convict-made goods ex- 
cept for state or federal use. 

The Senate sent to conference a House 
substitute bill to require wool fabrics to 
be marked with the percentage of the fiber 
content. 
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A SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE 


United States industries, with the cooperation Of the American Red Cross, conduct a year-in-year- 
out safety campaign, to keep their personnel “in condition,” to prevent injuries, to save lives. 
With defense industries running in high gear, human efficiency becomes more important than ever. 
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PEACE PRAYERS; DEFENSE PLANS 


Executive Joins Nation in Services He Urged in Proclamation 


Conference with Myron Taylor, 
back from Vatican. Birthday 
party for Gen. Pershing 


The week of Franklin Roosevelt, Aug. 
§-15, was in chiaroscuro, sketched in light 
and shade, in terms of peace and war. As 
the seven days came to an end, however, 
there was more shade than light, national 
defense blacking out any talk of peace. 

For example, at Friday’s press meeting 
(which was almost an hour late—the Chief 


—Wide World 
GENERAL PERSHING 
From the President—birthday party 


Executive “clean forgot”), all the conver- 
sation was about a presidential proclama- 
tion subjecting additional materials to li- 
cense requirements for export from the 
United States; a presidential message to 
Congress outlining the Government’s poli- 
cy in letting defense contracts; paying for 
the National Guard and new conscripts; 
increasing American power facilities on 
the St. Lawrence, and sending the recent 
Havana Convention to the Senate for 
ratification. 

On the first day of the week, Sunday 
morning, soon after reading in the news- 
papers of the worst bombings yet unleashed 
i the European war, the President drove 
from his Hudson Valley estate to a large, 
quiet grove of trees in Hyde Park, to old, 
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ivy-covered, gray-stoned St. James’s Epis- 
copal Church, where he was to pray that 
God “grant to this land and to the troubled 
world a righteous, enduring peace.” 

By the President’s side were Mrs. Roose- 
velt and Crown Princess Martha of Nor- 
way, who has been a visitor at the summer 
White House. Immediately Mr. Roosevelt 
went to the second left-hand pew, the fam- 
ily pew he holds as senior warden of the 
church. The rest of the dimly sunlit church 
was already packed with 200 parishioners. 
Then, for an hour and a quarter, the bald, 
slender rector, the Rev. Frank R. Wilson, 
leaned on the lectern and preached direct- 
ly to the presidential pew. “Can the hand 
of the oppressor be stayed?” he asked. 
“The President of the United States thinks 
it can, with God’s help. That is why he nas 
called upon us to join in prayer.” The 
theme of peace ran throughout the service. 

Early the next morning, seated at his 
desk in, his small study at Hyde Park 
House, Mr. Roosevelt was wading through 
a stack of official papers when the $5,251,- 
000,000 defense bill was laid before him. A 
minute later he signed it, the greatest 
peace-time appropriation measure in Amer- 
ican history. The legislation also contem- 
plates the largest expenditure of any bill 
to which the President has put his “Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt.” Later Secretary Early 
explained that the same telephone call 
from the temporary White House that in- 
formed the press that the bill had been 
signed also gave the signal for action to the 
War and Navy Departments. “And so,” 
he added, “the Government goes into full 
swing at 10 o’clock this morning.” 

Not many minutes later, the emphasis 
switched back again to peace. For two 
hours, at luncheon and then in the quiet 
of his study, President Roosevelt talked 
things over with Myron C. Taylor, just 
back from Rome, where he was sent last 
autumn as Mr. Roosevelt’s personal rep- 
resentative at the Vatican. Mr. Taylor re- 
layed a verbal message from Pope Pius 
XII, to the effect that “the Vatican is do- 
ing everything it possibly can to bring 
about world peace.” 

That night, while his secretaries were 
receiving reports from the Maine election, 
the Chief Executive decided to retire with- 
out seeing them. A White House intimate 
insisting that Mr. Roosevelt wasn’t in- 
terested, remarked: “As Maine went—the 
President went to bed.” 


Back in Washington, the President’s 


chief concern at the moment was his radio 
address to be given to the Teamsters Union 
at Constitution Hall, an address which he 
planned to make “the labor speech” of his 
third-term campaign. Settling a hot ques- 
tion in the radio world, he made his speech 
“political” and his party paid for it. 
Scores of callers filed up to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s office desk throughout the last days 
of the week. Among them were 80-year-old 
General John J. Pershing, for whom the 
President, with his Cabinet, gave a birth- 
day party, and to whom the President pre- 
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JOHN KELLY 
For the President—“‘toughener-upper”’ 


sented a Distinguished Service Cross deco- 
ration as a birthday present; and strap- 
ping John B. Kelly, Democratic leader of 
Philadelphia. An Olympic sculling cham- 
pion in 1920 and 1924, and long an advo- 
cate of physical development, Mr. Kelly 
presented to the President a plan for mass 
physical training to “toughen up” America. 

At the end of the week, Mr. Roosevelt 
was planning to lay the cornerstone of the 
main terminal building of the new $9,000,- 
000 Washington National Airport at 
Gravelly Point, Va., on Sept. 17. In the 
capital, rumor persisted that the airport 
was built largely as the result of a dream 
the President had two years ago, during 
which he saw an airplane crash outside the 
White House window. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a goverm- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 






The United 








* FORGOTTEN MORALITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


The Constitution of the United States says that the 
President “shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

The President, as the responsible head of the Gov- 
ernment, must see to it that the heads of all depart- 
ments of the Government shall obey and particularly 
that the Attorney General shall enforce the laws on 
the statute books. 

The American people are being asked to elect Mr. 
Roosevelt for a third term on the ground that he has 
“experience” in government. What is the nature of 
that “experience”? The test is written in the oath of 
office which says “I will faithfully execute the office 
of President and will to the best of my ability pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Mr. Roosevelt shocked many people when he de- 
liberately attacked the Supreme Court and sought to 
bring the judgments of its members in harmony with 
his particular views of the Constitution but the shock 
was not half as violent as when Mr. Roosevelt, having 
been given by a turn of fate the opportunity of ap- 
pointment, packed the Court with five members of 
his intimate official group of political advisers. 

Fortified by the knowledge that he now has com- 
plete control of the highest court in the land, the Pres- 
ident may feel he need give no further concern to the 
federal statutes and that he and his departmental as- 
sociates may ignore them at will. 

Three flagrant instances of defiance of the statutes 
can be cited for they reflect a spirit that runs through the 
New Deal—a spirit of revolution which views the end as 
justifying the means no matter how illegal the means. 


VIOLATION OF Thus the chairman of the Na- 
FEDERAL STATUTES tional Labor Relations Board re- 
iS IGNORED cently testified under oath be- 

fore a House investigating com- 
mittee that he had violated the federal statutes gov- 
erning lobbying and use of federal funds for that pur- 
pose. The incident was drawn to the attention of the 
Attorney General by the chairman of the House in- 
vestigating committee. 

Nothing was done about it. 

Congress put on the statute books in 1909 a law 
forbidding any contributions by corporations to na- 
tional political campaigns. The language of the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act is clear. Any contribution by a 


corporation is barred. And “contribution” is defined 

specifically as “anything of value.” Notwithstanding 

this the Democratic National Committee has just col- 

lected from 170 corporations more than $150,000 which 

is brazenly put into the New Deal campaign chest with 

the purpose of reelecting President Roosevelt. 
Nothing is being done about it. 


MORAL VALUES 
DISREGARDED BY 
THE NEW DEAL 


The federal statutes prohibit 
anybody from sending out of the 
jurisdiction of the United States 
our armed vessels with the in- 
tent of delivering them to a belligerent government. 
The Attorney General rendered an opinion saying it 
could be done anyhow. The words of the statute plain- 
ly contradict his view. No amendment to the act was 
sought. 

The importance of such indifference to law enforce- 
ment on the part of the Department of Justice is that 
all through the Government the lesser officials take 
their cue from the top. A President of the United 
States who condones law violation and allows politics 
or expediency to bar from prosecution those who are 
giving money to the Administration in power or who 
are carrying on, as did the Labor Board chairman, 
the partisan objectives of the party in power cannot 
hope to build up, among the many thousands of gov- 
ernment officials who every day interpret laws and 
make regulations a spirit of disinterestedness and 
even-handed justice. 

The way in past history has often been opened to 
revolution and anarchy where law and order breaks 
down. Lynch law and jungle law are the inevitable 
forms of counterattack which have followed failure to 
apply the law fairly and impartially. 

The New Deal has raised a considerable hullabaloo 
about the difference between property rights and hu- 
man rights. But there has been a noticeable disregard 
of the basic moral values that are associated with hu- 
man rights. Political chicanery is the very basis of 
disintegration in a democracy. The French politicians 
failed their Government because they allowed the 
cancers of graft and partiality, prejudice and favorit- 
ism, to eat away the whole fabric and structure of 
virile government. 

Mr. Roosevelt is credited with beneficent intentions 
by his many admirers, by the people who regard his 
personality as a mixture of friendliness and good na- 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 








Indifference of the President to violations of law in high places is 
contrary to spirit and letter of the Constitution and his oath 





of office—Plain contravention of statutes is ignored 


ture and humanitarianism. But he is asking the people 
to vote for him now impersonally as an administrator 
of government after nearly eight years. 

The people are being invited to say whether they 
want disregard of law to go on, whether they want 
politicians entrenched so that laws can be applied 
only to the opponents of the Administration and not 
those who bestow on it their favors. 

These are fundamental considerations which go to 
the heart of honest government. 

Our forefathers provided for impeachment of a 
President who failed to do his duty. It was thought 
this check against abuse of power would be enough. 
Such proceedings are unnecessary today because a 
national election is to be held in a few weeks at which 
the American people can pass judgment on the Presi- 
dent’s method of conducting the Government of the 
United States. 

Recently Westbrook Pegler said that the American 
people didn’t care any more about morality in gov- 
ernment, that they had adopted a sort of “what-the- 
hell” philosophy. Confirmation of this in part is to be 
seen by the way many people are saying it was right 
to violate the law in order to send England fifty de- 
stroyers. It is being said that the President could not 
have gotten consent of Congress except after pro- 
longed discussion and that the end justified the means. 

But isn’t that the very argument made in favor of 
lynching Negroes? Isn’t it contended that the courts 
are too slow or that justice might miscarry after a 
prolonged trial in our modern courts? 


CONGRESS WOULD Certainly the President could 
HAVE EXPEDITED have obtained the approval of 
AIR BASE DEAL Congress if he had placed the re- 
sponsibility on both houses in a 
message which frankly said that the action had to be 
taken within three days. Congress would not have 
dared to lose for America those important air bases in 
the Atlantic. After all, the destroyer question was be- 
fore the country for nearly two months. Likewise the 
President could have conceded the need for specia! 
permission without asking that the statute itself be 
abrogated thus safeguarding against future transfers 
without authority of Congress. 
The language of the law is plain. The Attorney Gen- 
eral rendered an opinion which will remain on the 
pages of history as the most flagrant piece of intel- 


lectual acrobatics and Machiavellianism the country 
has ever read. 

What profits it that a man gain the whole world 
and lose his soul? What profits it that America aid 
Britain and at the same time put in the hands of the 
executive a sort of sanction to violate the letter and 
spirit of our Constitution? Are we about to draft boys 
to defend that kind of “democracy”? 


BREAKDOWN OF 
LAW BRINGS 
TOTALITARIANISM 


Once the stern rules of morality 
and justice in enforcing the laws 
of the land are broken the whole 
structure of good government 
collapses. The citizen then loses faith in the integrity 
of institutions and too many citizens become recep- 
tive to the idea of one-man governments and benev- 
olent dictatorship. 

Mr. Roosevelt has had a dramatic opportunity to 
deal frankly with the cases of law violation under his 
very nose. When it was found that a Republican Cab- 
inet member erred, President Coolidge appointed two 
special prosecutors to see that the laws were enforced. 
He did not hesitate to put in jail a member of his own 
party—a Cabinet officer under his predecessor, an- 
other Republican. 

Will the Department of Justice prosecute the Demo- 
cratic committee members and all others who had a 
part in violating the Federal Corrupt Practices Act? 

Will the Department of Justice arraign the chair- 
man of the Labor Board for law violation? Or will 
Mr. Roosevelt, as rumored, send in a recess appoint- 
ment of the chairman of the Labor Board as soon as 
Congress goes home? 

These are questions which should make the Amer- 
ican people pause as they are invited to continue in 
office an executive because of his “experience” in han- 
dling the affairs of a democratic government. Has not 
the time come even at this late date for the laws to be 
enforced and will not such a step regain for the Presi- 
dent the confidence he has lost? Certainly it will re- 
move the odium of political persecution which the 
same Department of Justice has manifested by its 
series of indictments and arrests of prominent business 
men for alleged violations of the complex laws reg- 
ulating marketing of commercial products. To prose- 
cute some and give immunity to others is not Amer- 
icanism. It is the beginning of anarchy and ultimately 
of totalitarianism. 
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Should a New Cabinet Position be Created 
To Have Full Control of the U.S. Air Forces? 


Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 


Retired, San Antonio, Tex.; Chief of Staff, 
Line of Communications and Service of 
Supply, World War, 


answers: 

Willkie is right. I did not formerly be- 
lieve so, but I do now. National defense 
should consist in repelling invasion at the 
coastline, not in the interior nor in some 
foreign land. For this there must be a rigid 
co-ordination between the land and naval 
forces, and particularly between the air 
forces of the Army and Navy. There is 
none now except through the President, 
who does not have the organization or the 
qualifications to handle it. There should 
be a committee on national defense in each 
house of Congress and a Secretary of Na- 
tional Defense in the Cabinet. 


Vice Admiral W. L. Rodgers 


Retired, Jamestown, R.1.; Commander in 
Chief, Asiatic Fleet, 1918-19, 


answers: 

The American Navy has an unequalled 
air service, which is essential to the opera- 
tions of its ships and fleets. Any change 
would be disastrous. In the Army, since 
the air service has been put under the 
General Staff, efficiency has increased and 
probably will continue to do so. 

It would be as bad to have a separate 





—Harris & Ewing 


ADMIRAL RODGERS 
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The question of consolidation of 
the nation’s air forces under a 
separate cabinet head, long a sub- 
ject of controversy, recently took 
on new life with a suggestion by 
Wendell L. Willkie, Republican 
presidential nominee, that a de- 
partment of aviation be created 
immediately. To obtain a cross- 
section of authoritative opinion, 
The United States News asked out- 
standing military, naval and legis- 
lative leaders this question: 





Should a new cabinet posi- 
tion, corresponding to that of 
Secretary of War and that of 
Secretary of the Navy, be cre- 
ated, and the appointee to 
that position be given full 
control over all the air forces 
of the United States? 


A symposium on this question 
was published in the issue of Sept. 
13. Other answers are presented 
here. 





corps of planes with a cabinet officer as 
to have a separate corps of tanks. Co-oper- 
ation will not be aided by making a sep- 
arate department of the air service and 
then expecting it to work in conjunction 
with the Army. 


Rep. Melvin J. Maas 


(Rep.), Minn.; Ranking Minority Member, 
House Committee on Military Affairs; World 
War Aviator; National President, U.S. Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Officers Association, 


answers: 


It would be desirable to create in the 
Cabinet a Secretary of Air, whose func- 
tions should include the co-ordination and 
administration of all civil aeronautics, 
aeronautical research facilities, co-ordina- 
tion of airports, landing strips on our high- 
ways, and co-ordination of the procure- 
ment of army and navy aircraft. 

I do not believe that such a Secretary 
should have tactical or organizational con- 
trol over the aviation of the Army and 
Navy. From a military standpoint, naval 
aviation is just as distinct from army avia- 
tion as the Navy is itself distinct from the 
Army. 


Rep. Thomas E. Martin 


(Rep.), lowa; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
answers: 

I do not believe we yet need a new cabi- 
net position ‘having control over the air 
forces of the United States. This situation 
may change later on. 





It is my belief that, whenever the air 
forces reach the point that they are ona 
par with the War Department and the 
Navy Department, it might be best to 
consolidate all national defense in one de- 
partment, with the Army, Navy and air 
forces on equal standing within a Depart- 
ment of National Defense. 


Maj. Gen. W. H. Hay 


Retired, New York City; Former Inspector 
General, U.S.A.; Chief of Staff, American 
Forces in Germany, 1921-22, 


answers: 


Since we are faced with the need of a 
strong air force, we must build the planes 
and train the personnel, both air and 
ground, in the minimum of time. This can 
only be done, in my opinion, by the crea- 
tion of an independent, unified air corps 
with a cabinet officer at its head who shall 
have full control over all the air forces of 
the United States. 


Maj. Gen. Frank Parker 


Retired, Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
Ist Division, A. E. F., 1918, 


answers: 

The main power of the air force lies in 
its team work with the forces of land and 
sea. Whereon the final decision will be 
made. 

Any change of organization which di- 
minishes the unity of command in a com- 
bat team is basically wrong. I therefore 
do not believe in a separate department 
for our military and naval air forces. 
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c Torpedo 
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Climaxing its greatest year, Pontiac presents its greatest line 


of cars—every one available as either a Six or an Eight! 


THAT’S RIGHT —now there’s 
a whole fleet of Pontiac “‘Tor- 
pedoes”’! Because every model of 
Pontiac’s great new line for 
1941—even the new, low- 
priced De Luxe Six that any new 
car buyer can afford—offers 
Pontiac’s daringly different 
“Torpedo” body styling which 
took America by storm this 
year! 

And every model in Pontiac’s 





1941 line offers you a choice of a 
Six or Eight engine. Both en- 
gines are more powerful, more 
responsive—both power a car 
that’s bigger in every way —yet 
both give you the same record 
economy which made this year’s 
Pontiacs such sensational sales 
successes. 

See and drive these new 
“Torpedoes” 
Pontiac dealer’s today! 


at your nearest 





a.) i FOR THE DE LUXE “TORPEDO” SIX 
BUSINESS COUPE © ornHer MODELS SLIGHTLY HIGHER 

Delivered at Pontiac, Mich. Transportation based on rail rates, state 

and local taxes (if any), optional equipment and accessories—extra. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


4. INCREASED POWER 








es 
lbs 1S WHAT YOU GET WHEN YOU BUY A194! PONTIAC 
a 


. NEW BEAUTY AND 7. RECORD GAS AND OIL 


LUXURY 
. ENCLOSED RUNNING 
BOARDS On Two Series 
. GREATER OVER-ALL 
LENGTH 


ECONOMY 
Built-in Oil Cleaner 


. NEW INTERIOR 
LUXURY 


9. PERFECTED “TRIPLE- 


CUSHIONED”’ RIDE 


10. CHOICE OF A SIX OR 


. NEW, TRU-ARC SAFETY AN EIGHT IN ANY 


STEERING MODEL 
. LARGER, SAFER BODIES ($25 more for an Eight) 
99 other improvements and outstanding 
Plus features that make Pontiac more than ever 
“America’s Finest Low-Priced Car.’ 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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THE MAINE ELECTION: PRESS VIEWS 


Newspaper editors divided 
on significance of balloting 
as forecast of national trend 


The result of the Maine election finds 
the commenting press evenly divided on 
its significance as a forecast of the out- 
come of the national elections to be held 
in November. One-half of the editors see 
evidence of a Republican 
trend, while the remainder express the be- 
lief that the time has passed when much 
weight can be attached to the time-worn 


nation-wide 


adage, “As Maine goes, so goes the 
nation.” 


“Many people,” in the opinion of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Dem.), “are af- 
fected in their voting in State elections 
by their feelings in national affairs. It is 
entirely reasonable to suppose this to have 
been true in the Maine election.” 

The Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), 
calling attention to the national election 
of 1936, however, declares: “In that year, 
when the Republicans won the governor- 
ship by a margin of 42,000, the result was 
hailed as forecasting the outcome of the 
national election in November. It’s history, 
of course, that Landon in the election car- 
ried only two States—Maine and Ver- 


Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
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FIRST GLIMPSE OF THE PROMISED LAND! 


mont. This accounts for the hesitancy of 
Republican leaders to overemphasize the 
Maine result.” 

A word from Maine itself is added by 
the Bangor Daily News (Rep.), which 
states: “For one thing, here in Maine, we 
have another obligation to vote with the 
rest of the country on November 5 in the 
presidential election. Then we will see how 
well the old adage is borne out this year 
by the returns.” 

Recognizing “a drift toward Republicans 
in the last four years,” the Charlotte 
(N.C.) News (Dem.) feels that “the 
Maine election looks more hopeful for the 
Republicans,” adding that “in Republican 
Maine, Republicans who have more or less 
consistently strayed from the fold since 
the advent of Roosevelt, are now heading 
home in flocks. And if they do it on the 
same scale over the nation in November, 
Willkie is pretty certain to be elected.” 

“Such trend as is indicated,” says the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Ind.), “is all to 
the advantage of the G.O.P., despite what 
happened four years ago. The Democratic 
senatorial nominee who lost by less than 
5,000 in 1936 was defeated this year by a 
margin of 46,000.” 

“This year’s Maine returns,” in the 


opinion of the New York Herald Tribune 


Henderson for Providence Journal 


NATIONAL 
ELECTION 





GOLD—OR IS IT? 


(Rep.), “suggests that the Republicay 
trend, so noticeable in the general ele. 
tions of 1938 and manifest in by-elections 
since, continues despite the country’s pre. 
occupation with the tragic developments 
in Europe and its own defense program,” 

“Unbiased observers,” concludes the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “are 
likely to feel that the Maine vote was 
about normal and that it indicates little 
about the presidential election save that 
Maine itself is sure to be in the Republi. 
can column.” 

“Republicans, in quest of trends,” ae. 
cording to the Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News (Ind.), “find comfort in the latest 
Maine election, although their candidate 
for Senator did not run nearly so well 
as their gubernatorial candidate. Nation. 
al Chairman Martin doubtless will be 
satisfied.” 

“Tt may be assumed,” agrees the New 
York Times (Dem.), “that the Maine Re. 
publicans who strayed away from the 
reservation have come back. Maine is 
firmly Republican, more Republican than 
she has lately been. That much is clear 
But to generalize about the rest of the 
country, on the experience of this vote in 
Maine, is another and more _ precarious 
matter.” 


Elderman for Washington Post 





SEE YOU IN NOVEMBER 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Fitzpatrick for St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


GOING TO ANSWER ALL, UNCLE? 


America’s Role in 
Comments of the 


A threatened move by Japan to seize 
control of French Indo-China or the 
Dutch East Indies finds the nation’s press 
evenly divided on the question of what 
action the United States should take. Com- 
menting on Secretary of State Hull’s state- 
ment that the effect on American public 
opinion of any such Japanese step “would 
be unfortunate,” half of the editors ex- 
press the opinion that immediate action 
should be taken to preserve the rights of 
the U.S., while others declare the interests 
of the citizens of this country are not suffi- 
ciently great to warrant any drastic move. 

“The U.S. has been put squarely on 
the spot, or will be soon,” says the Bremer- 
ton (Wash.) Searchlight (Ind.), “by the 
retreat of France and Great Britain in the 
Far East. The public does not seem to 
know it generally, but Japan is dominant 
in French Indo-China because of an un- 
published agreement with the French au- 
thorities, and England has bowed to Japan 
by closing the Burma Road and has with- 
drawn troops from Shanghai.” 

“Japan’s aim,” according to the Win- 
ston-Salem (N.C.) Journal (Dem.), “is 
evidently to get all she can before the end 
of the war in Europe allows the European 
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A PICKET FROM JAPAN 


the Far East: 
Nation’s Editors 


powers again to unite, possibly with the 
U.S., on a policy in the Far East.” 

“This country,” states the Chicago 
(Ill.) Tribune (Rep.), “is out in front in 
the Far East as guardian of British, French 
and Dutch possessions and interests. That 
is why the American fleet is in the Pacific 
and why it is maneuvering about in great 
secrecy. It is engaged in an imperialistic 
patrol, trying to restrain the Japanese at 
a time when they must think that oppor- 
tunity is knocking at every door.” 

“There are limits,” in the judgment of 
the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.), “to 
how much justice we can expect in the 
Orient. That is another world, run by 
other people with different philosophies 
and problems. We should make no more 
demands than we are fully prepared to 
back up. We are not prepared to back up 
any warnings about Indo-China.” 

“At present,” points out the Austin 
(Tex.) American (Dem.), “the Japa- 
nese have a healthy respect for the Amer- 
ican embargo, which hangs heavy over 
their head, and for the American Navy. 
That country is dependent on the United 
States for many vital materials and en- 
joys considerable sales here.” 


‘LET NOT THY RIGHT HAND KNOW—‘ 


Messner for Rochester Times-Union 


the 


“would 


“The Japanese,” as analyzed by 
New Castle (Pa.) News (Ind.), 
rather tie into America than Germany, not 
being sure of Hitler’s territorial ambitions 
and confident America has no designs in 
the Pacific except freedom of trade. There 
are rumors that Japan is so hard pressed 
economically that the people are insist- 
ing on a settlement of the Chinese war. 
In that case Japan would naturally get 
more out of trade with the United States 
than with Germany.” 

“Tf we went to war in the Pacific,” ac- 
cording to the Wheeling (West Va.) 
News-Register (Dem.), “the Atlantic 
would be wide open to the Axis, and we 
would be in no position to fight Nazi- 
Fascist economic aggression to the south.” 

“The weak Vichy Government in un- 
occupied France,” argues the Roanoke 
(Va.) World-News (Dem.) , “is, of course, 
under German pressure, and, for that 
reason, may be required by Hitler to give 
its consent for the passage of Japanese 
armed forces through French Indo-China. 
In this country such ‘passage of troops’ 
would be regarded as tantamount to mili- 
tary occupation.” 

“The British pledge not to surrender its 
fleet leaves our own fleet free to continue 
its watch in the Pacific,” concludes the 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.), “and 
that pledge has not been lost upon the 
Japanese, who have been watching the 
war in Europe.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 








=7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


TRAINING SOLDIERS OF INDUSTRY 


Defense Program to Fill Gaps in the Ranks of Skilled Workers 


Streamlined system planned 
to turn out apprentices 
on ‘assembly-line’ principle 


Plans now being made by the National 
Defense Commission emphasize the fact 
that, in modern preparations for defense, 
the training of industrial workers is just 
as important as the training of soldiers 
and sailors. The lessons of Germany’s re- 
cent successes and of the World War, 
when shortages of skilled labor hampered 
arms production in this country, all point 
to the importance of industrial prepared- 
ness. 

Germany’s advantage over England 
now is recognized as owing in part to a 
long period of extensive industrial train- 
ing, beginning in the early ’20s when the 
British were reducing expenditures on 
trade schools as “too expensive.” Ameri- 
ca’s problem of rearmament is complicated 
not only by the fact that, during the de- 
pression of the last decade, industry 
trained far fewer than the normal number 
of apprentices, but also by the fact that 
this country has no great armament con- 
cerns such as those of Europe. 

Then, in addition to the problem of get- 
ting enough skilled workers to complete 
defense orders, there is the need for train- 
ing mechanics to maintain the airplanes, 
tanks and other war machines after they 
are built. 

The program now being developed may 
be divided into three phases: (1) co-opera- 
tion of industry for training men in indus- 
trial plants; (2) a vocational training pro- 
gram, and (3) an inventory of man power 
according to skills. 





-, . . MAP-MAKERS ... 
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The Labor Division of the Defense 
Commission has not yet taken final action 
on the program for obtaining industry’s 
co-operation in training workers. But it is 
possible, on the basis of tentative plans 
that have been developed, to offer busi- 
nessmen and workers a preview of what is 
likely to be done in defense industries 
where there is a shortage of skilled work- 
ers. 

In a period of emergency such as the 
present there is no time to develop the 
usual four-year apprentice training pro- 
gram. Therefore it is proposed to create a 
new streamlined system of apprentice 
training for each industry. This system, 
which already has been used extensively 
by General Electric and a number of other 
large firms, is based on the “assembly line” 
principle of subdivision of labor. 

Under this program the supply of top- 
notch skilled craftsmen would be con- 
served by assigning these men to highly 
specialized operations. The apprentices 
would be trained in a comparatively short 





period to perform some of the simpler op- 
erations. 

The employer would benefit by getting 
the greatest value from the existing sup- 
ply of skilled labor and would be able to 
hire the learners at lower rates of pay. In 
return, he would agree to shift the learn- 
ers about so that eventually they might 
qualify as skilled craftsmen. The agree- 
ment also would provide that not less 
than 4,000 hours be spent in the appren- 
ticeship period, permit the learners to 
spend 140 hours in school on related sub- 
jects, and would fix the wage scale. The 


Labor Standards Division of the Labor 
Department would be in charge of ep. 
forcing the standards of apprenticeship 
and would aid employers in establishing 
apprenticeship programs. 

General training for foremen and other 
special assistance to companies to enable 
them to operate this program also would 
be provided by the Labor Division of the 
Defense Commission. One drawback of 
this training plan is that it would not al- 
ways be practical for small companies, 
where it is difficu!t to subdivide operations, 

The second phase of the program—the 
provision for preliminary vocational train- 
ing for defense industry workers—is being 
carried out under the direction of the 
United States Office of Education. Work- 
ers already employed in occupations nee- 
essary for defense are allowed to enroll in 
these courses free of charge. Other en- 
rollees are taken from the lists of persons 
registered for employment with the State 
employment services, from WPA, NYA 
and CCC. More than 100,000 persons are 
now enrolled in these vocational courses. 

Congress provided $15,000,000 in June 
for this program. President Roosevelt has 
recommended appropriation of $36,000, 
000 more to continue the trade training 
program until July 1, 1941; $8,000,000 for 
equipment for the program, and $9,000, 
000 to enable engineering colleges to give 
short-term courses for machine tool de- 
signers and various other technicians need- 
ed in defense industries. The House Ap- 
propriations Committee has approved a 
bill providing approximately the amounts 
requested. 

Under this program it is estimated 450, 
000 workers can be given a training course 
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averaging eight weeks and 50,000 experts 
can be given refresher courses in engineer- 
ing colleges. 

Under the CCC program, approximately 
300,000 youths receive training in road, 
bridge and telephone line work, as motor 
mechanics, truck and tractor operators. 
Other CCC training includes work as 
cooks and bakers, in first-aid, radio com- 
munications, welding and other machine 
shop operations and a variety of other 
skills of value to the Army. 

Under the NYA, approximately 68,000 
youths are getting part-time work in 3,636 
NYA shops. This work includes airplane 
mechanics, metal and mechanical trades, 
radio and electrical trades, power machine 
sewing, automotive mechanics, woodwork- 
ing and woodfinishing. 

In the belief that the work programs 
of the CCC and NYA provide excellent 
means of training workers in skills useful 
to defense industries and the Army, a 
group in the House is proposing that 
$200,000,000 additional be provided for 
each agency. Such an appropriation would 
enable CCC to train 160,000 more youths 
and the NYA to train 297,500 more. 


Jobless Inventory Completed 

The third phase of the program for 
training industrial workers—the inven- 
tory of the nation’s unemployed man 
power—has been completed. Through the 
1,500 offices affiliated with the United 
States Employment Service, 5,500,000 un- 
employed have been registered and a 
roster compiled showing the number of 
persons available in any particular trade 
for each locality. 

No data have been gathered to provide 
conclusive information on the potential 
shortage of skilled workers. The Employ- 
ment Service figures, however, show that 
more than two-fifths of the skilled workers 
in industries closely related to the defense 
program are 45 years of age or older. 

Reports to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board also have shown that, in re- 
cent periods of peak activity, the supply 
of highly skilled mechanical labor has been 
insufficient. Many skilled workers during 
periods of industrial depression have drift- 
ed into other work. In some relatively new 
occupations a sufficient number of crafts- 
men never have been trained. Still another 
factor shown in the reports to the NICB is 
the loss of skill of many mature workers 
because of long unemployment. 

These Conference Board figures have 
been challenged by organized labor on the 
ground that many unemployed members 
of labor unions are available. However, it 
's contended in reply that a large number 
of these men are partially skilled mechan- 
les who do not meet industry’s need. 
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ANY, MANY WEEK-ENDS during the past several years, a New York 

business man has driven his aged sedan to his beloved farm in 
Oneida County. The distance is 243 miles— a 7-hour trek which would 
hardly have been practical were it not for Gulfpride Oil. 


For with Gulfpride in the crankcase, he never had a breakdown .. . 
never had to add more than an occasional quart en route. Never, that 
is, until recently when he asked his farmhand to change the oil. And 
the farmhand, anxious to save him a few pennies, substituted for Gulf- 
pride a well-known brand of 25¢ oil. 


Driving home that afternoon, the New Yorker stopped for gas at a 
Gulf station 180 miles along the way. . . curiously asked the dealer to 
check the new oil. To his amazement, 4 out of 7 quarts had burned away. 


“Right then and there,” he wrote us, “I changed again—back to 
Gulfpride. And on the next Friday I drove back again, using less than 
1 quart of Gulfpride . . . What’s the answer?” 


The answer, of course, is the Gulf-invented Alchlor process that re- 
moves up to 20% more carbon and sludge formers from the 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania . . . makes Gulfpride exceed all known quality specifica- 
tions—including Army and Navy. 


Gulfpride Oil—friction’s deadliest enemy—will bring your car long- 
lasting economy and protection. 


Have your crankcase filled today at the Sign of the Gulf Orange Disc. 
Gulf Oil Corp. ... Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CGubfride Oil 


At Dealers’ In Sealed Cans Only 
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CUTTING WORK WEEK TO 40 HOURS 


How Government Will Enforce New Limit After Oct. 24 Deadline 


Industry prepares for change 
as Congress fails to defer 
requirements of the law 


Employers are being advised to adjust 
working schedules to the new requirement 
of the Wage and Hour Law that becomes 
effective on October 24. On and after 
that date, the law will require payment of 
overtime premiums for work in excess of 
40 hours a week. 

This, the final reduction in hours sched- 
uled by the Wage and Hour Law, is the 
achievement sought by sponsors of that 
measure when it was fought through Con- 
gress. Forced to compromise to obtain en- 
actment of the bill, they wrote the meas- 
ure to provide an “escalator” reduction in 
hours, beginning at 44 hours when the 
law was first passed in 1938, dropping to 
42 hours in 1939, and finally, this year, 
reaching the 40-hour ceiling. 

There are no scheduled blanket in- 
creases in minimum wage rates, beyond 
the present 30-cent level, until 1945. 
Minimum rates up to 40 cents an hour, 
the universal minimum to be re- 
quired in 1945, are being fixed industry 
by industry, however. 


wage 


Preparing for Enforcement 

Action to postpone this final shorten- 
ing of the statutory work week was dis- 
cussed in congressional corridors earlier 
this year. With the election only a few 
weeks away and with a vigorous defense 
being put up by the Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministrator, Col. Philip Fleming, no Con- 
gressman stepped forward to champion 
such an amendment to the law. 

Now the Wage and Hour Division is 
shifting its attention from a defense of 
the law to preparations for shouldering 
the new enforcement burden which Oc- 
tober 24 will bring. 

First step in these preparations will be 
a nation-wide publicity campaign to in- 
form employers and employes of the new 
requirement of the law. Posters are being 
prepared for display in every first, second 
and third class post office in the country. 
Special articles are to be written and 
mailed to about 500 labor union papers. 
Under way also is a plan to obtain radio 
broadcasting time in every State to ex- 
plain the shorter work week. 

Co-operation of state labor department 
officials is being solicited, and an appeal 
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has been made for renewal of the unsuc- 
cessful drive of last year for enactment of 
wage and hour laws in each State with 
standards equal to those imposed by fed- 
eral law. 

Co-operative agreements have been ne- 
gotiated with commissioners of labor in 
North Carolina, Connecticut and Minne- 
sota under which the state labor depart- 
ments undertake plant inspections for the 
Wage and Hour Division. Negotiations 
now are going forward to conclude similar 
agreements with other States. 

Meanwhile, the Wage and Hour Divi- 





—Harris & Ewing 


COL. PHILIP FLEMING 
In Congress . . . no challenge 


sion continues its struggle against an ever- 
increasing flood of reported violations of 
the act. Today the Division faces a stack 
of 35,000 complaints on which no investi- 
gations have been made. Every month 
brings an increasing number of such com- 
plaints against employers. 

The summer months have brought two 
claims of new records established by the 
Division: one, the largest number of com- 
plaints ever received in a month; the 
other, the greatest number of plant in- 
spections ever made. For the first time the 
Division has reported that the number of 
plants inspected exceeds the number of 
complaints received in one month. 

As evidence of its increased success in 


enforcing this law, the Division announce 
that some $2,000,000 has been collected 
as back wages for employes since February 
This compares with $616,617 collectaj 
from employers during the preceding 1; 
months of the law’s operation. 

Several new techniques are being de. 
veloped to speed law enforcement. 

Wage and Hour officials are warning 
banks that inquiry should be made inty 
the status under the Wage and Hour Lay 
of clients attempting to make loans. The 
explanation given is that a manufacture 
who may some day be required to pay his 
employes several thousand dollars in back 
wages may be a poorer risk than on 
whose record under the Wage and How 
Law is clear. 

A questionnaire is now being sent to 
each firm against which a complaint js 
made. The questions asked are intended 
to elicit information about the business of 
the employer and to obtain his own state. 
ment of whether he has complied with the 
law. Names of the company’s chief sup- 
plier of goods and largest customers als 
are asked. Finally, the employer is asked 
whether he is willing to make immediate 
restitution of any wages found to be due 
under the law. The Division uses the an- 
swers to these questionnaires as a basis for 
physical inspection of the plant. 

Legal action generally is not taken 
against employers who have violated the 
law inadvertently and who are willing to 
comply with its requirements under the 
Division’s guidance. 


With Edmund Toland, its retired gen- 
eral counsel, serving again, the Smith 
Committee last week resumed its investi- 
gation of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Mr. Toland’s reappearance before 
the committee, this time without comper- 
sation, brought protests from two Demo- 
cratic committee members who held that 
the lawyer’s avowed support of Wendel 
Willkie in the presidential campaign had 
disqualified him to serve as committee 
counsel. 

In the week’s two sessions, the commit: 
tee heard Dr. David J. Saposs, chief eco 
omist for the NLRB, defend _himsel 
against charges that he is a Communi 
and heard George R. Brooks, assistant t0 
Dr. Saposs, explain that articles writter 
by his chief attacking “capitalism” wet 
in fact directed only against “monopolistic 
capitalism.” 
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The tinance Week 






Prospects of New and Higher Taxes in 1941 
Debate on Excess Profits Bill 


Behind the 


The one consistent undercurrent be- 
neath the controversy in Congress over the 
excess profits tax has been the demand for 
more revenue. The demand grows out of 
the cost of the defense program, and the 
realization that much higher taxes will 
be needed to keep the Government’s 
deficits from increasing beyond all bounds. 

Because of this demand, the prospect 
now is that a new tax bill, providing for 
still higher levies, will be offered in Con- 
gress after the 1940 income tax returns 
have been filed next March 15. This holds 
true no matter whether the country goes 
Republican or remains Democratic on No- 
vember 5, since both parties are support- 
ing the defense program, and regardless of 
the form the present excess profits tax bill 
finally takes. 

Treasury officials say that, because of 
projected defense outlays, it will be neces- 
sary to increase the Government’s statu- 
tory debt limit by $5,000,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000,000 at the next session of Con- 
gress. The limit now is $49,000,000,000. 

But any proposal to increase the debt 
limit will stimulate the demand for high- 
er taxes. As a result, Treasury officials be- 
lieve legislation raising the debt limit also 
would provide for further tax increases, 
probably to a large degree on incomes of 
individuals. A general overhauling of the 
revenue laws is believed possible. 


Test of Tax To Come 


Some officials feel that a new excess prof- 
its tax will be passed at the next session 
of Congress. Their reasoning is as follows: 
The excess profits tax now before Congress 
will be temporary, regardless of the form 
adopted, because the tax will be untried. 
The acid test will be the problems arising 
from collection of the tax, and these will 
show up when the March 15 income tax 
returns are filed. The result is expected to 
be a demand for revision of the tax, either 
as part of a general tax revision or in a 
separate bill. 

Controversy in Congress over the pend- 
ing excess profits tax has centered largely 
on the manner in which more revenue 
should be raised. 

Strong support has developed for the 
plan worked out by the Senate Finance 
Committee providing for an increase in 
normal corporation income taxes of 3.1 per 
cent and confining the excess profits tax to 
earnings of corporations over and above 
their average earnings for the four-year 
base period of 1936 to 1939, inclusive. The 
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Finance Committee also voted to allow 
corporations an income credit, free of the 
excess profits tax, of at least 8 per cent of 
their invested capital. 

This was completely at variance with 
the excess profits tax plan voted by the 
House, whereby corporations would be al- 
lowed a tax-free income credit equal to 
what they earned on invested capital in 
the base period years. But, if they earned 
more than 10 per cent on invested capital 
in these years and desired to use as an 
income credit their base period average 
earnings, they would have to pay a 5 per 
cent higher excess profits tax and a 4.1 
per cent increase in their normal corpora- 
tion tax besides. 

The Finance Committee said this was an 
attempt to raise more revenue by placing 
a penalty tax on corporations with high 
earnings records, It maintained that all 


corporations should be treated alike and 
that the excess profits tax should be 
limited, so far as possible, to profits aris- 
ing from the defense activity. 

But the Finance Committee plan, like 
the House plan and others previously pro- 
posed, has stirred up a great deal of eppo- 
sition. Treasury officials, who have 
favored an income credit based on invest- 
ed capital, with a limit of 10 per cent, told 
the Finance Committee they did not like 
its plan. A two-to-one majority of the 
Committee approved the plan regardless 
of the Treasury protest. Senator La Fol- 
lette, (Prog.), of Wisconsin, led a fight 
against the plan within the committee and 
in the Senate. 

The upshot of the controversy is that 
the conference committee of the House 
and Senate will have a job in drafting 
the final form of the excess profits tax. 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


$15,000,000 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Debentures 
comprising: 


$7,500,000 
Ten Year 244% Debentures 


Due September 1, 1950 
Price 101142% and accrued interest 


and 
$7,500,000 


Serial Debentures 
Due Annually in Amounts of $750,000 
Interest Rate 


Price 100% and accrued interest for all maturities 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several underwriters, including the undersigned, 
as may legally offer these securities in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 





Maturity Interest Rate 


1, 1946 1.6 
1, 1947 1.75 


1, 1948 1.9 
1, 1949 2.0! 
1, 1950 2.05 
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Toward a ‘War Economy’ 


Preparedness Becomes the Dominant Factor in Industry‘s Future 


Arms contracts stimulate 
business confidence despite 
increasing fears for Britain 


Business trends are coming to be domi- 
nated even more by political and military 
events. In the last week or two, there has 
been a flood of such developments, both 
domestic and foreign, exerting a some- 
what conflicting set of influences. 

On the domestic side, events have tend- 
ed to encourage business expansion and 
confidence. Passage of the new $5,000,- 
000,000 defense appropriation was fol- 
lowed immediately by letting of the larg- 
est total of peace-time naval contracts 
in history. Rapid congressional action on 
the excess profits and conscription bills 
promised to eliminate or modify provisions 


that business had regarded as discrimina- 
tory and likely to hold back the prepared- 
ness program. 

Abroad, however, the advent of whole- 
sale air raids over London on a severely 
destructive scale marked an unfavorable 
turn. This sent a chill through our newly 
revived markets, though there is no evi- 
dence that it has caused any let-up in the 
forward drive of physical activity. 

All the spectacular governmental meas- 
ures in Washington of late have tended 
to create in business a psychological at- 
mosphere of action and confidence—and 
to accelerate the flow of enormous public 
funds through the channels of industry. 

The destroyer-naval base deal was an 
important sign that the Administration 
had determined to drive full speed ahead 
with national preparedness. It was im- 








mediately succeeded by steps to occupy, 
and to prepare for development of, the 
long string of bases which will enhance 
this country’s international position jp 
both sea power and trade influence. 
The great naval construction contracts, 
totaling $3,861,000,000, naturally will not 
have an instantaneous effect commensur. 
ate with the sum involved. It will take 
six or seven years to build the 201 ships 
in the program, but even at this rate more 
than half a billion dollars annually will 
be paid out on the transaction. 
These, with other contracts for immedi- 
ate delivery of many other industrial 
goods, are creating an activity which ob- 
servers predict will result in a new high 
record for fourth-quarter industrial output. 
It is expected that the flow of private 
funds into investment—recently at a 
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August business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 5.1 per cent. Adjusted for 
higher prices, the gain was 2 per cent. The map shows busi- 
ness conditions by States compared with the average national 
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gain. Only six States showed a drop in activity. The average 
national gain was exceeded in 26 States shown in white, 
closely approached in the 6 shaded States; the 21 shown 
in black fell below the average. 
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The Trend of Business 


—_ 





standstill pending congressional action— 
will be revived by House substitution of 
the Smith leasing plan for the Russell- 
Overton “industrial conscription” amend- 
ment to the selective service bill, and by 
Senate moves to modify the Treasury- 
sponsored provision in the excess profits 
tax bill for control by the Government, 
after the war emergency, of defense indus- 
try plants to be constructed under the 
new amortization clause. 

In the longer view, recent developments 
—although tending definitely toward more 
of a “war economy,” with more govern- 
mental regulation—represent a turn away 
from planned economic nationalism, isola- 
tion and “autarchy.” The destroyer ex- 
change, in particular, is a long step toward 
greater U. S. participation in world affairs, 
toward “imperialism” and efforts to main- 
tain or to reconstruct a world economy, 
as against the Nazi concept of great, 
closed—and hostile—regional economies. 


Japan’s repeated motions toward seiz- 
ure of the southeast corner of Asia, source 
of most of the world’s tin (along with the 
bulk of its rubber and enormous quantities 
of vegetable oils), are back of current ef- 
forts to set up a tin smelting industry in 
the U. S., based largely on Bolivian ore. 

While the U.S. Bureau of Mines pushes 
a survey to discover native sources of tin 
ore, conferences are held in Washington 
among the Defense Commission, the RFC, 
leading American metal companies and 
the “big three” Bolivian tin mining con- 
cerns. 

The project of an American tin smelting 
industry, which never has existed save for 
a short time during the first World War, 
is made difficult by two circumstances. 

First, wage scales in the United States 
are higher than in British Malaya and the 
United Kingdom, where most of the smelt- 
ing is done. This, it is believed will make 
necessary some form of government sub- 
sidy or guarantee. 

Second, Bolivian tin mining is a high- 
cost industry which probably could not 
survive if the International Tin Cartel 
should get tired of holding an “umbrella” 
over its head. The cartel allots world pro- 
duction and maintains prices by control of 
export shipments, thus shielding high-cost 
producers. 

Trade authorities believe it will be prac- 
ticable to operate a smelter in this coun- 
try, reducing our dependence upon tin 
from British Malaya. In fact, small 
amounts of the metal are now being smelt- 
ed here “from Bolivian and other ore.” But 

it is unlikely that Bolivia ever can supply 
ourneeds. Capacity of Bolivian mines is not 
much more than 38,000 tons a year, where- 
as the U.S. consumes about 75,000 tons. 
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Hasn't this heen going on long enough? 








Back in 1840. Great Grandpa Abner Today old Abner’s grandson has in- 
Grigsby had a male secretary who took herited the business—now modern in all 
down his dictation with a new-fangled respects but one. He is still struggling 
system of pothooks. Grandpa allowed it with antiquated two-person dictation! 
wasnt a very good arrangement. The Isn’t it time the Grigsby Co.—and a lot 
secretary couldn't really do much to help of other businesses—decided to drop old- 
him and protect him from interruptions fashioned ways? Once they sample the 
while he was sitting there taking dicta- convenience and the time-saving ease 
tion. Both ot them were bothered con- of the Dictaphone method, they're sel- 
tinually, and work was held up. dom satisfied with anything else. 





TODAY Dictaphone is helping thousands of busy executives to do the things 


that need doing—when they should be done! For this modern dictating machine 





adjusts itself at once to immediate needs. It enables executive—and secretary 
—to do more with less effort . . . and to carry jobs through with fewer interrup- 
tions. That’s the modern way—that’s the Dictaphone Method. See the new 
Dictaphone movie, “What’s An Office, Anyway?” which shows how Dictaphone 
speeds up office routine. Or try Dictaphone yourself. Movie or actual test . . . 
there’s no obligation on your part. Just clip the coupon—and mail it today. 


us-9 
Vv The word DICTAPHONE ie the Registered Trade-Mark of 
y, Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines 
| and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada — Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street, West, Toronto 
|) Please arrange to have your representative show me the new Dictaphone movie. 


I should like to see and try the new Dictaphone Cameo without obligation. 
Name 


Address 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 
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CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon decisions 
and rulings of courts and govern- 
ment bureaus. In making their de- 
ctsions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of 
space, cannot be set forth in detail. 
The purpose of these News-Lines is 
to call attention to these important 
matters. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested businessmen to sources of this 
basic material. 


YOU CANNOT export, without a spe- 
cial license from the State Department, 
equipment used for the production of avi- 
ation motor fuel and tetraethyl lead or any 
plans or specifications useful in the de- 
sign, construction or operation of such 
equipment, or plans, specifications and 
descriptions concerning design or construc- 
tion of aircraft or aircraft engines. Licenses 
are now required under a special presi- 
dential order. 


* * * 


YOU CAN bring suit for damages, un- 
der the Securities Act of 1933, against a 
securities broker who sells stocks or bonds 
owned by other persons, if the broker has 
misrepresented stocks purchased through 
him. A federal circuit court of appeals so 
has ruled. 

¥ * * 


YOU CANNOT poll your employes to 














YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe FKD. 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 


Changes of Address 
Notice of change of address 
should be sent not less than 
two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. | 
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determine their attitude toward a threat- 
ened strike even though such a poll has 
been requested in a petition from your 
foremen and other employes. The Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board has held such 
an action to be a violation of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN request discharge as an army 
reserve officer if your rank is less than that 
of captain, if you have dependents, or if 
a year’s active military service would en- 
tail considerable financial sacrifice. War 
Department officials have stated that 
such discharges will be granted despite 
the general army opinion that reservists 
owe their Government a certain degree 
of service. 

* a * 

YOU CANNOT dismiss a group of em- 
ployes for announcing their discontent 
over your company’s employment policies 
even though the dissatisfied employes are 
not members of a labor union. The NLRB 
has held that the Wagner Act protects 
employes who take concerted action to 
change their working conditions whether 
or not they belong to a labor union. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT discriminate in price 
between purchasers by selling your prod- 
ucts to some customers at prices lower 
than the figures at which you sell products 
of like grade and quality to other cus- 
tomers who are competing with the 
favored customers. Such a practice can be 
the basis of legal action by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if your firm is a non-profit 
corporation, retain the statutory exemp- 
tion from federal income tax even though 
the corporation publishes a self-supporting 
monthly magazine, and maintains by spe- 
cial assessment a fund for disability and 
death payments to members. The Board 
of Tax Appeals has so ruled. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use the term “Made 
in the U.S.A.” in connection with any 
product sold by your firm when in fact 
the product is not manufactured in this 
country, nor can you, before selling a 
product, remove it from the container in 
which it has been imported and which 
contains brands or markings indicating 
its foreign origin. The Federal Trade Com- 


mission has held such action to be an 
unfair trade practice. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if your firm is engaged 
in subscription or mail order book pub- 
lishing, represent that your books are giy. 
en away free and that payments are for 
supplements only. This is one of several 
practices banned under a set of fair trade 
practice rules for the industry just placed 
in effect by the Federal Trade Commission, 


* * * 


YOU CAN demand a bill of particulars 
from the Wage and Hour Division if your 
firm is accused of violating the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Two federal district courts 
have ruled that the Government must fur- 
nish an accused employer with a bill of 
particulars to eliminate unnecessary work 
in preparing his defense. This rule has 
been applied to both civil and criminal ac- 
tions under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to discuss with 
representatives of your employes alleged 
violations of a union contract, without be- 
ing held to have violated the Wagner Act. 
The NLRB has ruled that refusal to meet 
with a union committee after a contract 
has been effected is as much a refusal to 
bargain collectively, as required by the 
Wagner Act, as is refusal to meet for the 
purpose of negotiating a contract. 


* * * 


YOU CAN refuse to meet with the 
grievance committee of a minority union 
as long as your refusal does not itself co- 
erce or intimidate employes in their choice 
of a collective bargaining representative. 
The NLRB has held that such a refusal 
to meet with a union committee is not a 
violation of the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now send remittances of 
$250 a month to American relatives or 
friends in Europe, without special license 
from the Treasury Department. A new 
Treasury order permitting the sending of 
monthly remittances abroad requires that 
the remittance be from an American to 
an American. None of these payments can 
be made out of foreign funds “frozen” in 
this country. An additional $250 remit- 
tance is allowed at any time if the extra 
money is to help the American abroad to 
come home. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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A Leader in Fight for Conscription 
_, «The Consumers’ Protector 


Senator Edward R. Burke 


Golf fan and war veteran who 
continues active in building U.S. 
defenses despite defeat at polls 


A little over 20 years ago, during the 
World War, a young lawyer from Oma- 
ha, Nebr., was fighting for his country 
as a second lieutenant in the air service. 
Today, with much of the world once again 
at war, that same lawyer, now heavier 
in frame and jowls, as the Democratic 
Senator from Nebraska and a co-sponsor 
of the conscription bill, has been a leader 
in the fight to place 800,000 American 
youths a year in another American army. 

The Burke-Wadsworth conscription bill 
has not been the only issue to shoot the 
name of 59-year-old Edward Raymond 
Burke into the headlines. Defeated for 
renomination, he was the first high Demo- 
crat to bolt his party and offer his support 
to Willkie. He is sponsor of a bill to limit 
the Presidency to a single, six-year term. 

During his six years in office, the Sena- 
tor’s black, bushy eyebrows, long cigar 
and flamboyant necktie have been at the 
center of almost every major controversy. 
Speaking out in a matter-of-fact manner, 
making his points gravely, he has firmly 
opposed the Supreme Court reorganiza- 
tion plan (he was one of two Senators 
refusing to confirm the nomination of Jus- 
tice Black) and the Wagner Labor Act, 
which he considers “Public Enemy No. 1.” 

At first Senator Burke, who regards him- 
self as a “non-radical liberal,” was called 
a close friend of the Administration. In 
1934, while campaigning for the Senate 
seat, he made a now-famous definition of 
the New Deal, much liked and quoted by 
Mr. Roosevelt. The definition, a long one, 
began: “The New Deal is an old deal—as 
old as the earliest aspirations of humanity 
and liberty and justice and the good life.” 
Since then, however, he often has balked 
at “going along” with the New Deal. 

Born at Running Water, S. D., Edward 
Burke worked his way through Beloit Col- 
lege, in Wisconsin, and later Harvard Law 
School, where he was graduated with hon- 
ors. In 1911, he began his law practice in 
Omaha. Soon he became well known in 
state educational circles (for four years he 
was president of the Omaha school board 
without compensation) and in the legal 
Profession. Admitting he was a rank ama- 
teur in politics, Mr. Burke was barely de- 
feated for the House of Representatives in 
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1930, was elected two years later, was 
chosen Senator two years after that. 

The Senator’s two hobbies are golf and 
poker. Married, with two daughters, he 
has offered a constitutional amendment 
for equal rights for women. 


Harriet Elliott 


Unmilitary but efficient, she left 
college professorship for Defense 
Commission post 


News of the ap- 
pointment to the 
National Defense 
Commission of 
Dean Harriet El- 
liott, of the Wom- 
an’s College of 
the University of 
North Carolina, 
reached the uni- 
versity via a radio 
announcement. 
And those who 
knew her best 
there remarked: 
“Now they'll get 
something done in Washington.” 

Seated in her quiet, spacious office in 
Washington, sturdy, round-faced, gray- 
eyed “Aunt Hit,” as intimates call her, un- 
pretentious but not the least bit non- 
plussed, is already getting things done. 
In charge of the Consumer Division, this 
pleasant, middle-aged professor, with an 
old-fashioned hairdo, is tackling a prob- 
lem even Hitler hasn’t solved: how to give 
the nation “both guns and butter.” Guard- 
ing both the health and pocketbook of 
130,000,000 people, she already has con- 
cluded successfuliy her first conferences 
with retailers and civic groups. 

So busy is Miss Elliott that she has had 
to give up her swimming exercise and can- 
cel her thrice-weekly golf games. Often up 
before 6 in the morning, she is rated 
among the healthiest persons in Washing- 
ton. 

Coming from an unmilitary background, 
Defense Commissioner Elliott is a Quaker 
and a firm believer in the League of Na- 
tions. Although she is an idealistic pro- 
fessor, with more than a score of years of 
teaching behind her, Miss Elliott is not 
the ivory-tower type; always in the thick 
of things, she has served on a countless 
number of educational and political com- 
mittees, local and national. 





r ts | Jie ; 
—Harris & Ewing 
Dean Harriet Elliott 
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O BUFFALO? 





EVERY ERIE OFFICE 
IS A SERVICE BUREAU 


@Want to trace a merchandise 
freight shipment? Get a rout- 
ing in a hurry? Just call any 
Erie Office. For every office 
is a complete Service Bureau. 


You can get quick answers 
to your questions—on car- 
load or less-than-carload 
freight. On import, export, 
or inter-coastal shipments. 
On rates and service. On 
pick-up and delivery. In fact, 
any transportation problem. 


The new Erie teletype 
system, recently installed be- 
tween principal points on 
the railroad, speeds up the 
handling of all train infor- 
mation, makes possible quick 
answers to your questions. 


When you want transporta- 
tion information, just call Erie. 













TRAVELING BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO? 
Travel the scenic Erie for a 
smoother ride. Modern air-conditioned. 
eauipment. Served-right, priced- 
right meals. 
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When Vice Presidents Disagree 
By Our Own Vice-Correspondent 


Comes now the National Association For the Preservation 
of American Wild Life with a protest which we are moderately 
glad to publish. It follows: 

“In last week’s issue you hailed as a phenomenon the Repub- 
lican Party’s nomination of a vice presidential candidate who 
agrees in no particular with the opinions of the presidential 
nominee. Sir, that is no phenomenon. It is a tradition, and 
dogged if it ain’t the only tradition we have left in American 
politics. 

“This society is dedicated to the protection of all forms of 
native flora and fauna, from the bird on Nellie’s hat to the 
trailing arbutus, to which latter genus Vice Presidents properly 
belong despite the efforts of some biologists to classify them 
with the barnacles. If you wish our interesting booklet on Fifty 
Handy Ways to Utilize Vice Presidents, please tear the trade- 
mark off a Senator and send it to us, or a reasonable facsimile 
thereof, together with $100 to cover postage, etc.” 

The critic is captious. It is true that American tradition 
demands that a Vice President must be as big a hindrance to 
his President as possible, but 
in the past that has applied 
only after election. Vice Presi- 
dent Garner is now doing his 
disagreeing down in Uvalde, 
Texas. They say his second 
is) A MEAN” —— V/C£2> cousin wears a Willkie button. 

Even the New Deal, which 
nobly observed the tradition for six years or more, has departed 
from custom. It did not break with tradition as cleanly as did 
the Republicans. Instead of nominating for Vice President a 
man who did not agree with the presidential nominee, it nomi- 
nated a man who didn’t agree with the delegates to the con- 
vention. And if there is anything less important in the social 
structure of the United States than a Vice President it is a 
convention delegate. 

Some may assert that a presidential elector is the most mi- 
croscopic form of political life, but an elector gets his name on 
the big ballot, even if nobody sees it there. 

So far Democratic Vice Nominee Wallace shows considerable 
promise. He throws boomerangs for pastime. The only Vice 
President who proved himself adept at that sport performed 
only once. That was General Charles G. Dawes, who told the 
Senate that he was going to remodel it; there would have to 
be less talk and more action, he demanded. To this day the 
Senate is taking pains to prove that nobody can tell it where 
to get off. 

Charlie not only got clipped by that boomerang on its return 
trip, but President Coolidge also saw stars. When Charles 
Beecher Warren’s nomination to be Attorney General was 
before the Senate, the boys argued so noisily that even a Vice 
President couldn’t sleep through the debate, and Mr. Dawes 
retired to his hotel to nap. With that the Senators suddenly 
agreed to vote on Mr. Warren, and, bless us, if the vote to 
confirm didn’t come out a tie. 

The. only chance a Vice President gets to vote is to break 
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a tie, so Dawes was sent for post-haste, as the saying goes, and 
he came buckety-buckety up Pennsylvania Avenue and dashed 
into the Senate chamber just in time to hear Senator Overman 
change his vote from aye to nay, and so, P. S., Mr. Warren 
did not get the job. 

No Vice President before or since has ever reached such 
heights of non-co-operatign with the President. It sets a mark 
which all Dawes’s successors 
have tried to equal, without 
success. Jack Garner came 
pretty close once or twice, 
when he went to Texas to 
look at nuts growing on pecan 
trees at moments crucial to 
the New Deal. In fact, if it 
had not been for Cactus Jack we would not have a two-party 
system in this country for a spell. 

The way the Constitution originally was drafted, high man 
got the Presidency and the runner-up got the chance to give 
the champ what-for as Vice President. But Thomas Jefferson 
changed that. He was Vice President under that system to 
President Adams, so when he succeeded to the White House 
he went to work to see that the two offices were held by men 
of the same party. Jefferson believed that this would result 
in a lovely partnership. He was, it may be remembered, an 
idealist. 

Traditions cannot be changed by amending the Constitution, 
as witness that experiment “noble in purpose,” commonly known 
as the Eighteenth Amendment. It did not take long for tradi- 
tion to assert itself in that case. Vice Presidents have remained 
true to the spirit of the Constitution and not to the altered 
letter of it; they are ag’in’ the Government. 

That is the way it should be. It also makes our Presidents 
take better care of their health. 

If Mr. Willkie is elected, he knows Mr. McNary will be right 
there in the Senate with all his old chums fighting the White 
House every inch of the way. That will keep President Willkie, 
if any, on his toes. Once he relaxes—presto!—there will be a 
federal dam and powerhouse on every creek big enough to 
float a minnow. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected, he'll have to be where he can 
keep an eye on Hank Wallace, too, and it’s a fortunate thing 
the White House is within 
eye-shot of the U. S. Treas 
ury, in that case. 

The Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving will be so busy 
turning out stamps with 
—1937-1940 Which people can get the 

surplus squash the farmers 
are raising in place of the corn they are being paid not to 
plant, that the Treasury will have to have its bonds printed 
on mimeograph machines. 

It is a great system, having Vice Presidents disagree with 
Presidents, and we hope it gets worse. 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Changing the Military System 


Sir:—While considering the peace-time 
draft of men for military service, it is sug- 
gested that the following changes be made 
in our military system: 

1. Abolish the present method of ap- 
pointing entrants to the West Point and 
Annapolis academies and select all such 
entrants by competitive examination of 
non-commissioned officers who have served 
as enlisted men at least one year. 

2. Make promotions of officers in peace 
time from each rank to the next higher 
only after rigid examination to determine 
fitness as shown by record of service and 
status of post-graduate military education. 

3. Abolish the present humiliating social 
gap between the enlisted forces and the 
commissioned officers. 

The adoption of these suggestions would 
give a fair chance to every American boy 
who wishes to adopt a military career; 
would prevent the promotion of incompe- 
tent officers, and would make the military 
service more attractive and democratic. 
Washington, D.C. Gustavus A. Weser 


* * + 


On Feeding Europe 


Sir:—May I suggest that feeding Eu- 
rope is not the problem of the United 
States, but, on the contrary, so much of 
Europe as is dominated by Hitler and 
Mussolini is their problem. If we feed Eu- 
rope, then we help the dictators. 

I fully appreciate that when I make 
this statement a good many people will 
say that it is a humanitarian problem and 
we should help, but may I direct your at- 
tention to the fact that in our own Civil 
War—1861-1865—President Lincoln block- 
aded the South, and the Southern people, 
which included my own parents, were un- 
able to get medicine, clothes or food. Mr. 
Lincoln justified this blockade on the 
sound ground that it tended to shorten 
the war—and it did. 

If the people of the United States in 
1861-65 were willing to and did cause a 
blockade against the South in spite of hu- 
manitarian considerations—what good 
reason suggests itself to apply a different 
rule to blockading Europe? 

Huntington, W.Va. Gerorce S. WALLACE 


* * * 


Reshuffling Office Tenure 


Sir:—There has been so much talk 
about a third term for the President and 
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so much more talk about limiting the ten- 
ure of office to one term of six years that 
I suppose you have received thousands of 
ideas and suggestions. Here is my idea: 

One term only of six years for Congress- 
men. Each State to elect approximately 
one-third of its Congressmen every two 
years. 

One term only of eight years for Sena- 
tors. Twenty-four Senators to be elected 
every two years. The States that elect the 
twenty-four not to be in the same geo- 
graphical section of the country. 

The President to be elected for one 
term of eight years, with no possibility of 
re-election. 

With the above-outlined arrangement, 
if we drew a bad President, we could be- 
gin in two years’ time to elect a Congress 
that would keep him in check. 

Colusa, Calif. G. R. McDonavp 


* * * 


The Destroyer-Bases Agreement 
Sir:—From the point of view of nation- 
al defense strategy, the leasing of Atlan- 
tic islands for use as bases is a tremen- 
dous forward stride. Another part of the 
Anglo-American agreement, however, will 
bear close questioning. Mr. Churchill has 
assured Mr. Roosevelt that the British 
Navy never will be surrendered. The sen- 
timent is excellent; the idea, reassuring. 
Mr. Churchill, however, is the voice of 
England defiant. Who will represent Great 
Britain should the moment of her great 
tragedy arrive; who will be the voice of 
an England defeated? 
New York, N.Y. 


* * * 


Alaskan Oil and Tin 


Sir:—In connection with your very in- 
teresting and instructive article, “Alaska: 
a Land of Opportunity” (U.S.N., Aug. 30), 
I wish to call attention to the fact that 
Alaskan petroleum has been produced for 
sale. There was a small operation pro- 
ducing and selling petroleum products for 
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Henry Ersurt 











some ten years subsequent to about 1906. 
This production was not large, but was 
made by a small company from wells in 
the Catalla field, immediately east of the 
mouth of Copper River. None of the 
product was exported from the district, 
however the output was sufficient to sup- 
ply the motorboats of the fishing fleet and 
small transport boats. 

As to the possibilities of tin being found, 
lode deposits have been well established 
since 1902. The major operation actually 
has been open for many years to a depth 
of some 350 to 700 feet below the out- 
crops, the vein being some 11 to 12 feet 
wide and having been traced for several 
thousand feet. 


Seattle, Wash. P. C. Srorss 


* * * 


Taxing Excess Profits 

Sir:—How is the following as a solution 
to the excess profits tax question? 

In preparation for war, we are to con- 
script the full time of our young men at a 
very scant salary. If war comes, we may 
give them back their time and abilities, 
and we may not. They will certainly have 
little if any profit from their service. 

Then why should the money of older 
men reap a big salary? 

I appreciate overhead, depreciation, etc., 
and they should be counted some, but the 
lives have depreciated also. 

Why not appraise properties before they 
begin their war work and again after it is 
taking account of obsolescence, 
things not useful after the emergency is 
over, etc. Allow a small interest on the in- 
vestment and take the rest as tax. 

Probably the Government should supply 
most of the expansion capital and take 
back what is left of the buildings, to sell 
for the best price possible. Capital will still 
get off better than lives, because many 
lives will be lost and others worse than lost 
because of injuries. Could not the best plan 
yet be worked out on this skeleton? 
Passaic, N. J. C. H. Cuurcu 


over, 
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Lag in Military Planning... Social Security 
For Conscripts... Drive Against Sabotage 


Secret Service agents and other gov- 
ernment investigators of the explosion 
at the Hercules Powder Company 
plant at Kenvil, N. J., are proceeding 
on the assumption that sabotage was 
responsible for the disaster. It long 
has been no secret among foreign 
agents in this country that lack of 
adequate facilities for powder produc- 
tion is one of the gravest weaknesses 
of the United States, and one which 
cannot quickly be remedied. 


x kk 


Room is being made in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
those persons brought into the De- 
partment of Commerce by Harry 
Hopkins. Originally they were to form 
a Bureau of Industrial Economics, to 
serve as “spark plugs” for the depart- 
ment, but Congress turned thumbs 
down on appropriations. Rumors are 
that older employes are being asked 
to resign so the “spark plugs” can 
continue to spark. 


= & & 


Extent to which major matters of 
American military strategy are still 
undetermined is not generally real- 
ized. This is due partly to the desire 
to weigh policies in accordance with 
the latest developments in Europe 
and partly to the huge amount of de- 
tail necessary to complete work on 
specifications for manufacture of 
many types of military equipment. 


x kk 


The National Defense Commission is 
reported to be achieving much faster 
progress in reducing manufacturing 
bottlenecks than in eliminating “po- 
litical bottlenecks,” such as the com- 
petition between different sections for 
geographical distribution of orders 
and the distrust many businessmen 
have for government commitments. 


xk 


State Department officials were per- 
turbed by the disclosure that Ger- 
many. had demanded 58 per cent of 
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the foodstuffs in unoccupied France. 
Reason for their discomfort: The dis- 
closure coincided with the arrival in 
the United States of the Vichy gov- 
ernment’s new ambassador. 


x * & 


The latest of the deficiency appropri- 
ation bills providing funds for defense 
needs is being introduced under an 
“alias.” Instead of being labeled a de- 
ficiency appropriation it is entitled 
“The First Supplemental Civil Func- 
tions Bill.” 


= @& @& 


First task said to be assigned to 
French Ambassador Gaston Henry- 
Haye by the Vichy government is to 
persuade the Treasury to release 
$1,000,000,000 in frozen French credits 
here. Inside betting is that the new 
Ambassador will not get very far. 


x kk 


Depression in prices of vegetable oils 
and charges of speculation in these 
products and in cattle hides have 
caused sudden revival and expansion 
of a bill passed by the House 15 
months ago. The Senate has broad- 
ened and passed the measure, placing 
futures trading in such products un- 
der the Commodities Exchange Act. 


xk * 


Congress may not know it yet, but 
within the next few weeks it can ex- 
pect a recommendation, probably tied 
to a presidential message, that it 
amend the Social Security Law to 
permit benefits to accrue to workers 
while they are in military service. The 
Social Security Board has been work- 
ing quietly on this proposal for some 
time. 


x kk 


Contrary to some reports, the FBI’s 
manual for protection of industrial 
plants against sabotage, first book of 
its kind ever compiled, is not avail- 
able to manufacturers in general. 
What will happen is this: The FBI 


will lend copies of this closely guarded 
anti-sabotage manual to ranking po. 
lice officers of plants doing work es. 
sential to national defense. 


x * * 


The Justice Department is definitely 
prepared to handle any possible agj- 
tation against compliance with the 
draft regulations. Official feeling js 
that, while agitation against enact- 
ment of the bill is anyone’s right, agi- 
tation for violation of the law is no 
one’s privilege. 


x * * 


Government labor officials predict the 
appointment of Dr. Harry A. Millis, 
Chicago University professor, as chair- 
man of the NLRB. CIO officials pre- 
dict the reappointment of former 
chairman J. Warren Madden. 


x kk 


Supplementing efforts of Pennsyl- 
vania authorities and anthracite pro- 
ducers and miners to rehabilitate the 
hard coal industry, the House will 
have the situation studied by a spe- 
cial committee of three members. The 
principal objective will be to devise 
means to halt “bootlegging” of coal, 
which is alleged to be depressing the 
legitimate industry. 


xk * 


Navy has taken over so many trawl- 
ers for conversion to mine sweepers 
that many New England fishermen 
are out of employment and legisla- 
tion to subsidize construction of new 
fishing boats is to be pressed. 


=. @ 


British Government is refusing to at- 
cept offers of free food from America, 
is discouraging attempts to ship food 
supplies. Reason is that Britons will 
take no chances on straining Anglo- 
American friendship, want to give no 
occasion for a complaint that Britain 
will let America feed the British but 
won’t let food go to the starving 01 
the continent of Europe. 
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This is the school the bus built 


- 
Nor so many years ago the size of a 
country school district was limited by 
the distance a pair of little legs could 
walk. With the development of motor 
buses and good roads it became pos- 
sible to combine many “one-room” 
schools into the modern consolidated 
or township school serving children 
living many miles away. 

But improving rural educational fa- 
cilities is only one way in which motor 
transportation has benefited American 
families everywhere. For the bus — 
along with the automobile, truck and 
airplane—has given greater and greater 
freedom from the restrictions of dis- 
tance, allowed people to establish their 
homes far from factories, offices or 
stores. 

Because motor transportation has be- 
come such a vital part of the national 
picture, research for its further im- 
provement takes on a new importance. 


Recent models are far superior in de- 
sign and construction to those of only 
a few years ago, yet forward-looking 
engineers promise even greater devel- 
opments—particularly in performance 
and economy. 

This further improvement is a task 
for cooperative research by the manu- 
facturers of engines, engine parts and 
materials and the refiners of fuels and 
lubricants. For the development of en- 
gines is inseparably linked to the de- 
velopment of fuels. 

We of the Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion, through our Research Labora- 


tories in Detroit and San 


knowledge our research workers are 
contributing results from experiments 
with possible future fuels, super- 
charged engines and engines having 
super-compression ratios. And in order 
that technical progress may be more 
quickly reflected in “better and more 
> our field 
engineers cooperate with fleet users 


economical transportation,’ 


in the practical application of labora- 
tory findings. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysle1 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies 


to improve gasoline. 





Bernardino, are helping to | 
coordinate the developments | 
of the automotive and petro- 
leum industries by engaging 
in joint programs with their 
technical organizations. To 


an ever-increasing fund of 


Bette r and More economical 


transportation through 


ETHYL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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@ Actual color photograph 


G. R. Reavis, tobacco warehouseman, inspects an e 


vtra fine lot of ripe, golden leaf 


Luckies’ finer tobaccos 
mean less nicotine 


As tobacco experts like G. R. Reavis 


will tell you, Luckies buy the finer 
leaf. These men know... for they 
spend their lives buying, selling and 
handling tobacco. 

Now here’s what this means to 
you as a smoker . . . Luckies’ finer 
tobaccos mean less nicotine. The 
more you smoke, the more you want 
a cigarette of proven mildness. So 


remember this fact: for two years, 


the average nicotine content of 


Luckies has been 127 less than the 
average of the four other leading 
brands*—less than any one of them. 


Luckies, you see, analy ze tobacco 


With men who know tobacco best—it’s LUCKIES 2 TO! | 


before buying it. So our buyers can 
select leaf that is ripe and mellow, 


yet milder—low in nicotine. 


Remember, with independent to- 
bacco experts, with men who know 


tobacco best—it’s Luckies 2 to lL. 


* NICOTINE CONTENT OF LEADING BRANDS 


From January 1938 through June 1910 
Lucky Strike has averaged 


9.46% less nicotine than Brand A 
20.55% less nicotine than Brand B 
15.55% less nicotine than Brand C 

4.74% less nicotine than Brand D 


For this period Lucky Strike has had an 


average nicotine content of 2.01 parts 


per hundred. 





